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UCRETIUS is not only one of the most inspired but he is also surely 
the most modern of the ancient poets. In what breast of all those 

that love the Camenae did not the news of three volumes of the poet 
from the hand of Cyril Bailey awaken something of the divina voluptas 
atque horror? When the reader rises from the study of this new edition 
he will certainly have concluded that his notitia, as the poet calls it, of 
what was to be there has been far surpassed by the reality; but he will 
say too that the deed is a timely one, for Lucretius alone has the 
scientific outlook of the present age. Possessed of the theories of Demo- 
critus and Empedocles he looked out ona world which in many important 
respects was much the same as our own, with this outstanding difference, 
that science for him was wedded with great poetry and for us it is not. 
He is modern then, but he is unique among the moderns, and no thought- 
ful man who reads Latin can afford to be without him. Scholarship has 
reaped the field and brought in a rich harvest, but there still remains one 
corner of the corn uncut. Physicians, as their art requires, assess char- 
acter and motive in their patients. To some extent their methods can be 
applied to poetry, and it is due to Lucretius to make the attempt with him. 
The similarity of his view of the world to ours makes him seem like 
one of ourselves, but in the divergence all the advantage lies with him. 
He retained the aesthetic outlook on life, one in which science, ethics, 
and philosophy are unified with art, and so was able to clothe these 
subjects in verses of singular majesty and beauty, a thing that no one 
has succeeded in doing or even attempted to do to-day, and for this 
reason, that the aesthetic outlook has wellnigh disappeared before the 
ubiquitous utilitarianism. But he achieved something else of importance 
besides this. He is the mouthpiece, the only effectual one that we possess, 
of the Epicurean system, the principal features of which are well known. 
It depends for evidence solely on the senses, it asks for nothing that they 
do not declare to be there, it disdains unverifiable conclusions reached 
by elaborate ratiocination, it takes no account of a supernormal, and 
starting from this firm and realistic basis shows men how they may make 


the best of what they have in conformity with what is good in their 
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natures. Some scientist of our own age might succeed in doing a similar 
thing in terms of modern life, but none that I know has done so. The 
system is open to objection on the score of materialism, and to-day we 
know only too well what evils there may be in a too materialist outlook; 
yet it is due both to the poet and to his master to point out that Epi- 
cureanism, properly pursued, requires perseverance, prudence, clarity 
of thought, self-discipline, and harmony within, and is certainly far 
removed from the unabashed utilitarianism of our time. 

The foundations of the system were laid by Democritus, a man of 
extraordinary scientific imagination, who in this indirect way had a 
profound effect upon Lucretius. He was one of the repertores doctri- 
narum in the poet’s view, and what he presented to the world was 
nothing less than the atomic theory of matter. His atom, little different 
from that of the nineteenth century, is extremely small, indivisible, 
indestructible, infinite in sum but limited in number of kinds. Matter, 
as we know it, is the product of manifold combinations of atoms, and 
the differences between different substances are due to the properties 
of the atoms combined, the ways in which they are combined, and the 
amount of space interwoven in the texture of the compound. Named, 
numbered, classified, and set down, the atoms of Democritus now make 
up the Periodic Table of the Elements. Not all sorts of atoms can 
combine with each other, and there is an end to the possible kinds of 
combinations that they can make. In fact there is chemical affinity and 
there are combining proportions: 

Nec tamen omnimodis conecti posse putandum est 

omnia. 
New things spring up from new combinations of atoms, and when they 
are destroyed or dwindle away, the atoms are dissipated and recombine 
elsewhere. Nothing can arise out of nothing, and the sum of matter 
never alters (Law of Conservation of Matter). It is the energy of the 
atoms that furnishes all the phenomena that we perceive, and this 
energy, like the atoms, is ever on the move, but suffers neither loss nor 
gain (Law of Conservation of Energy). Space is that wherein things are 
carried out, but without matter energy can achieve nothing: nothing can 
do nor have things done to it that is not material, 

facere aut fungi sine corpore nulla potest res. 


The behaviour of matter can be predicted and it follows, not laws as we 
say, as though we had laid down ourselves, but foedera, things to be 
trusted, a much better word. 

The Democritean chemistry occupies much of the first and second 
books of the De Rerum Natura. The account is very complete; it is cast 
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in pure and stately language, and it is plentifully illustrated with obser- 
vations from Nature and richly adorned with poetry. This poetry, 
instead of being an encumbrance as would now be supposed, performs 
its right function of making one see things anew. After the study of 
Lucretius one can only come to one conclusion, and that is that owing 
to Democritus’ genius the natural laws of the world in which he lived 
were the same in rudimentary form as those of the world in which we 
live. It is true that there are differences, as, for instance, the belief that 
the atoms had shapes which affected the properties of substances, but 
they are much less important than the similarities. It is true also that 
we have learnt of recent years that the atom is not a simple but a compli- 
cated structure, not easy to comprehend except in diagrammatic form; 
but all the same the atom is still fundamental to chemistry. The fact is 
that a gigantic structure of science now rests upon certain principles 
which the wonderful Democritus first laid down in simple form over 
two thousand years ago, that they were overlooked, that they were re- 
discovered by others without any credit going to him, and that he did 
all this without help, by sheer intellectual ability. 

The penetrating power of Democritus’ intellect is shown no less in 
his cosmogony. He supposed that the primeval Universe was a system 
of atoms moving through space with great velocity in all directions and 
frequently colliding without loss of energy of motion, in fact a gas 
(ii. 109-41). The idea of equal energy of motion did not occur to him, 
but he thought instead that all atoms moved with equal velocity what- 
ever their mass (ii. 225-39). He judged the speed of an atom from the 
speed of light, of which he had an atomic theory, and although he could 
not measure it he knew it to be great (ii. 142-64). The Universe was 
infinite and the atoms neither fell nor made for the centre, for neither 
centre nor bottom existed. In this primeval gas storms arose and masses 
of atoms gathered together, nova tempestas molesque coorta. The storms 
were whirls, Aivoi, in which the heavier atoms were aggregated and 
drew in the lighter, and out of this tempest of particles a mass in time 
arose, formed by the conjunction of the atoms. It was in this way that 
worlds infinite in number were born, or hatched as the poet put it 
(discludere). Is not this forecast of the chaotic hydrogen, the fields of 
gravitational attraction, the spiral nebulae, and the condensation into 
worlds, in which we now believe, an astonishing feat of intellect? 
Democritus, breathing gross air, born in a town of mutton-heads (so 
Juvenal says), the imperturbable, the genial, kindly sage, moved not to 
tears nor wrath by the follies of mankind but only to the wholesome 
exercise of laughter! So great was his power of mind that he strides 
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through the centuries carrying the poet with him and sets him by our 
side to-day. 

With no Galileo nor telescope to help him the philosopher’s view of 
the world was necessarily simpler than our own. It would be too much 
to suppose that he would see that his whole whirling mass would 
continue to whirl or, in the ordinary phrase, to rotate: instead of that and 
in spite of Pythagoras he conceived of each world as a central stationary 
earth, and sun, moon, stars, and ‘aether’ continuing in movement round 
it (v. 614-49). The drama of the Universe, as he wrote it, is not the same 
as our own and some of the actors have different parts, nevertheless it 
belongs to the same school, of which it is an earlier and more primitive 
example, like, say, Gorboduc or Soliman and Perseda set beside Hamlet 
or Lear. Yet in one respect the ancient dramatist is more Shakespearian 
than the modern. Our last act leaves nothing behind but ashes and en- 
tropy, but at the end of his play there is substance for a new one. 

Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to decay, 

Like the bubbles on a river 
Sparkling, bursting, borne away, 


in Democritus’ system. His world ends by collision with a whirl, or 
turbo as Lucretius calls it: it breaks up and the atoms go streaming back 
into space. This may not be correct, but it is artistically better than our 
own flat ending and not much less convincing. The clock is wound but 
once in all the ages, they tell us, and then runs down for ever. Does 
anyone really believe this? 

In studying the De Rerum Natura one is sometimes struck by dis- 
crepancies and contradictions, which are due in part to the fact that 
Lucretius saw the atomic philosophers not directly but through the 
refracting medium of Epicurus, who deserved his gracious name of 
Ally more from soundness in ethics and conduct, more from the posses- 
sion of that liberality of mind that should belong to every scientist, more 
in fine from the application of science than from any great original 
scientific achievement. In this respect his strength was in synthesis, and 
some of his ventures into originality were unfortunate, as, for instance, 
his introduction into the atomic motions of an indeterminate property 
of swerving, or his rejection of the Aivoi. Lucretius is so devoted to 
him that he follows him on the rails and off and not a little confusion 
results here and there. However, the practised reader learns where the 
tracks lead at length and gets to know and separate in mind the false 
turnings from the true path. Dr. Bailey considers that Epicurus’ most 
penetrating theory is his recognition that atomic motion continues even 
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in solid bodies. To him also may belong the credit of forestalling the 
idea that a world loses both mass and energy from radiation, though it is 
founded on a faulty analogy with animal metabolism and a very different 
picture from what we believe to be correct. But when all is said, probity 
and intellectual fearlessness are Epicurus’ best scientific qualities, and 
what particularly warms our hearts towards him to-day is that he set the 
individual above the State. 

A person for whom Lucretius felt stronger sentiments of admiration 
than he did for Democritus was Empedocles, perhaps because, like 
himself, Empedocles had the power of putting his ‘glorious discoveries’ 
into verse. It was from him that he learnt the elements of evolution. 
In the whole poem there is nothing more wonderful than the forecast of 
Darwinian theories in the fifth book, nor has there been, I suppose, a 
more graphic or more memorable picture of primitive man in the wilder- 
ness. I find that no woman ever comes to me about to wean her child, 
propounding as usual her predilection for cereal paps and mashes, but 
I recall the diet of acorns, the hard fare, and the berries of the arbutus in 
winter. To the medical student of to-day the poet means nothing, but 
to me his genius and the vision of his forerunners are things at which 
continuously to marvel. 

Carmina quin etiam divini pectoris eius 
vociferantur et exponunt praeclara reperta, 
ut vix humana videatur stirpe creatus. 

For a space of two thousand years it would be vain to search for any 
poet with a background of kindred knowledge. It is not until the nine- 
teenth century that we can find a parallel. Then out of all the gallery of 
great poets the one who compares with him best is Tennyson. There 
are for both a similar science, differing in detail and degree but not in 
essence, a deep interest in the problems of religion and philosophy that 
confronted them, and a quickened attention to Nature. They have both 
a keen, observant eye, a powerful mind, a moral sense, and sides to their 
characters that are akin. No wonder Tennyson was devoted to Lucretius. 
They were alike in what they knew, and there was one body of doctrine 
that they both escaped, the psychology of the twentieth century. It is 
a great misfortune this psychology did not spring up in our old univer- 
sities, a seemly shoot from a noble tree, nor issue forth mellow and 
mature in style, but came instead reeking from its place of origin, the 
consulting rooms of central Europe. 


Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 
testa diu. 


The two poets did not have to drain this draught. 
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When he was near the end of his task the poet drew himself together 
for a splendid outburst of exultation and hope: 
Tu mihi supremae praescripta ad candida calcis 
currenti spatium praemonstra, callida musa 
Calliope, requies hominum divumque voluptas, 
te duce ut insigni capiam cum laude coronam. 
But in fact the Muses’ crown never came his way, for there is ample 
evidence in his great work that it never received its author’s final touches 
and that he died before he had done with it. The story goes that a 
woman fell in love with him, and finding her passion unrequited, 
administered a philtre. But the effects obtained by this amateur 
pharmacologist were not those for which she hoped, for instead of falling 
into her arms the poet went mad and slew himself. With some subtlety 
Tennyson made out that it was not because of some unexpected toxic 
effect that the drug miscarried but because it did its work only too well, 
stimulating the poet to an excitement that he detested and peopling his 
brain with unwelcome images, 
girls, Hetairai, curious in their art, 
Hired animalisms, vile as those that made 
The mulberry-faced Dictator’s orgies worse 
Than aught they fable of the quiet gods, 


until at length, unable any more to tolerate this turmoil of the mind so 
utterly at war with the sober majesties 
Of settled, sweet, Epicurean life, 


he put an end to himself. Yet Tennyson, breathing the spirit of poetry 
into many fine verses and recognizing truly, as his poem reveals, that 
Lucretius was facing difficulties in matters of sex, did in reality attribute 
to him too much of his own point of view on the subject, the one that 
was characteristic of Victorian England, not of the age-end Republican 
Rome. There were things that seemed shocking to Tennyson that were 
not to Lucretius. 

It never does to believe altogether in awful stories about the death of 
those who are hostile to received religious opinion. The wicked Herod, 
for instance, with all respect to the Evangelist Luke, physician and 
author of the Acts of the Apostles, may indeed have been attacked by 
maggots (scolex), but it was not for that reason that he gave up the ghost, 
for ‘myiasis’ is not a fatal disease. ‘There was a similar tale about Arius 
the heretic. Of the story about Lucretius the germs are to be found in 
the poem itself, even though when we contemplate it we can come to no 
other conclusion than that it is a most noble work, the offspring of a keen 
and fiery spirit, one that was being sustained by the consciousness of a 
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lofty mission and was happily, almost beatifically, absorbed in carrying 
it out, one too that was nourished by the capacity to enjoy things good 
and beautiful. Yet the popular mind might well have been struck not by 
its splendid qualities but by certain dissidences between the mind of 
Lucretius and itself. If we adopt the method of the physiologist, who 
for convenience of reference measures, say, the haemoglobin in the 
blood or the hydrochloric acid in the gastric juice in a number of persons 
and calls what he finds the normal and anything that departs from this 
standard beyond a certain degree the abnormal, then we must consider 
Lucretius abnormal merely because he was a great poet, not of course 
implying in this departure any inferiority; but over and beyond this 
obvious fact there are three outstanding features in the poem that arrest 
the attention as the material out of which the story probably grew, which 
may also be called abnormal in the sense now referred to. 

Of these three striking features the first to be mentioned is only 
incidental and not part of the design of the poem: it is the mistrust of 
woman and love which is so prominent in the section on sex at the end 
of Book IV, a part of the poem that is most valuable truly, and yet seems 
such an excrescence on the main design that an impression is formed that 
the poet may have included the subject because he himself was per- 
plexed and wished to clarify his views and justify himself to himself. 
The others are important items in the general plan of the work: one of 
them is the eloquent exhortation against the fear of death, so convincing 
that he who made it seems at times, like Keats, half in love with easeful 
death, and the other is the not less eloquent exhortation to extirpate 
religious fear and set the mind free. 

His tibi tum rebus timefactae religiones 

effugiunt animo pavidae; mortisque timores 

tum vacuum pectus linquunt curaque solutum. 
His profound interest in these matters earns our deep gratitude, but we 
note that it is outside the range of the ordinary man. 

Taking first things first, one may aver with confidence that his 
approach to the subject of sex was excellently frank and free. ‘Through- 
out the great poem there 1s a healthy delight in all the beauty of the 
generative process, whether it be the glad cities blossoming with 
children, the kine heavy with their load of fat couching in the meadows, 
the dripping udders distended with sweet milk, the frolics of the young 
beasts in the soft grass, primitive man’s courtship in the woods, youth 
growing great with joyous increase, or above all as it is displayed in the 
magnificent invocation to Venus with which the poem opens. Growing 
things are of themselves glad in the eye. of Lucretius and he calls them 
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generally /aeta. He had the keenest appreciation of Nature, of all such 
things as birds at their watering-places, the wrangling of gulls, gather- 
ings of crows presaging rain, wild beasts trooping to the pools to drink, 
woodland streams dripping over the mossy stones, storms and floods, 
the majesty of thunder, giants’ faces in a cloudy sky, the pageant of the 
seasons, and the glittering constellations wheeling through the vault of 
heaven. In this power of perception he is quite unlike the Greeks, who 
looking at Nature saw only figures, and is very much like the generation 
of English poets from Wordsworth to Robert Bridges, to whom she was 
an inspiration ; but of all by this faculty he reminds us most of Tennyson, 
the best observer of any. He enjoyed to the full art, music, the theatre, 
philosophy, and science. In fact he loved nearly everything that still 
makes life worth living. He was interested in medical matters too and 
could make telling clinical sketches: epilepsy, drunkenness, and death 
from ‘forward heart failure’ are some of the things that he touches in a 
brief but masterly way. 

In his mode of dealing with the physiology and psychology of sex 
Lucretius reminds one strongly of him who in modern days trod the 
same path with unfaltering steps, proved himself the surest guide, and 
had the soundest mind: I mean Havelock Ellis. He is not interested in 
deviations like the latter and he gains greatly by putting his subject in 
verse, for it is one that a pure and an exalted style well becomes. On the 
other hand, his treatment is more objective. Emotional experience 
warms and strengthens the sage of our time, but Lucretius remains 
aloof: lovers to him are simply ‘they’: 

adfligunt avide corpus iunguntque salivas 
oris et inspirant pressantes dentibus ora, 


and more in the same vein. To him there was nothing fair about the 
love of men and women, nor were its processes delightful. On the 
contrary it presented itself as a preposterous sort of paraphernalia, 
arties, perfumes, flowers, festoons, fashionable clothes, and the dismal 

habit of singing serenades—alte sumpta querela, the high-pitched lament 
—or, in the words of a modern comic genius, ‘Chinese lanterns, gold- 
toothed saxophonists, giggling girls and light refreshments’. He did not 
understand that the nature of most women is to co-operate ; he mistook 
their intentions and was afraid of getting into their power: 

adde quod alterius sub nutu degitur aetas. 
He did not believe that they could be sincere; 

nec mulier semper ficto suspirat amore, 


their sighs are not always feigned, he reluctantly admits. 
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But most of all he abhorred love’s passionate self-abandonment, the 
dethroning of the intellect and the rule of emotion, writing vehemently 
and at length on the subject and evincing no excess of niceness in his 
suggestions for remedy. Perhaps love among southern Europeans is 
something like what he described; perhaps in fashionable Rome it 
would have been right to identify it with folly and extravagance; perhaps 
Epicurus was a faulty master, warning him against love as something 
that would upset the desired &tapa€ia; and doubtless many intellectual 
men are fastidious. Yet it is remarkable that that penetrating intellect 
did not see farther into the heart of things. Of love that exalts, of love 
that redeems, of conservative love 

of quiet blending, 
Slow to begin, and never ending; 
Of serious faith and inward glee, 


the world about him knew little or nothing, and he did not transcend it, 
in this respect falling behind our time. In all this he is very far from 
most of our poets; but if it is Tennyson again that we evoke for com- 
parison, then a strong similarity is seen in spite of divergences: 


Be mine a philosopher’s life in the quiet woodland ways, 
Where if I cannot be gay let a passionless peace be my lot; 
And most of all would I flee from the cruel madness of love, 
The honey of poison-flowers and all the measureless ill. 


The ‘hero’ of Maud has often been reviled as a poor creature: certainly 
he has about him a gloomy introspection and a splenetic vein that are 
quite foreign to Lucretius ; but he is only a personification of Tennyson’s 
own difficulties at a time when he was inclining towards the Epicurean 
philosophy for a solution. Therefore this is simply a presentment to the 
world of the side of himself that troubled him most. When Maud appears 
in the poem there is, so to speak, a reversal of the coin, and on the other 
side is a prayer to love to be saved ‘perhaps from madness, perhaps from 
crime, perhaps from a selfish grave’. In vain! It was not Venus in the 
end but Mars who was the purifying deity. Lucretius, on the other 
hand, a poet of equally high calibre, beseeches Venus at the outset of 
his poem to woo the Lord of War from his cruel works and bring peace 
to Rome. Far from regarding war as a means of cleansing the breast of 
woe and wickedness Lucretius displays an extremely modern attitude 
to it. The passage in Book V, for instance, describing the evolution of 
warfare answers exactly to the mounting horrors that we all know only 
too well, despite the differences of methods employed; and it ends thus: 
‘And this they did, not with any hope of winning, but to give their 
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enemies something to groan for, perish though they might themselves, 
at a time when they were mistrustful of their strength and short of 
arms.’ Could anything be more perfectly apt for the flying bombs and 
rockets? Of Venus he approves in principle, but in person he mistrusts 
her and her validas compages, toils as we might say. Sweetest of all to 
him are learning and wisdom: 


Sed nil dulcius est bene quam munita tenere 
edita doctrina sapientum templa serena. 


His right thus to deny himself in order to climb to so lofty a citadel 
cannot be gainsaid ; but it would be held to-day that lovelessness is not 
a means to wisdom, because without love there is no true fulfilment 
and no real peace for the hungry soul. There are one or two passages 
in the poem that suggest that the normal course of development in 
the poet may have been somewhat retarded, e.g. iv. 317-22. This re- 
tardation can be recognized with much more certainty in Tennyson, 
who describes his progress towards complete fulfilment in the very 
striking dream recounted in Jn Memoriam, Canto CIII. The first part 
of Maud, that wonderful song of the triumph of love, was written at 
about the age of forty-five. But Tennyson, now so little comprehended, 
was a man of stormy passions and gigantic stature, who grappled with 
and overcame both this and all his other difficulties. The times favoured 
him, with their rock-like public morality and long tradition of chivalrous 
love. He adopted what he found, made it his own, and became a great 
national figure. ‘The Roman poet, less fortunate, drew out his life in 
dark, perplexed, and troubled days, much like our own, from which he 
saw a refuge for himself in a perfect self-mastery. 

Like almost all men of similar power of perception, Lucretius was 
alive to the central tragedy of human life, the treachery of man’s own 
nature to itself. It is of this essential weakness that he speaks in such 
menacing lines as these: 

Advenit id quod eam (sc. animam) de rebus saepe futuris 
macerat inque metu male habet curisque fatigat 
praeteritisque male admissis peccata remordent. 

adde furorem animi proprium atque oblivia rerum, 

adde quod in nigras lethargi mergitur undas. 


A conjectural estimate of his temperament can be made fairly safely. It 
was of the cyclic kind, carrying him through all human emotion, now 
exalting him to the skies, now drawing him down to the depths. Behind 
such a temperament there is a powerful drive. It is in the moments of 
uplifting, when the hope of praise smites the heart keenly like a Bacchic 
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wand and strikes into the bosom sweet love of the Muses, that the poet 
is inspired in his blossoming mind, to paraphrase Lucretius’ own 
description. But the content of such a mind is often coloured by the 
recollection of the distresses and despairs it has endured in the dark 
seasons. 

Beat, happy stars, timing with things below, 

Beat with my heart more blest than heart can tell, 

Blest but for some dark undercurrent woe 


That seems to draw—but it shall not be so: 
Let all be well, be well. 


‘The dark undercurrent woe’—the black bile of the Tennysons! 
Therefore it is no wonder that in Lucretius’ poem there are sombre 
images mixed with the joyous, and tragical outpourings here and there. 
Regard, for instance, this: 

Quin etiam morbis in corporis avius errat 

saepe animus; dementit enim deliraque fatur 

interdumque gravi lethargo fertur in altum 

aeternumque soporem oculis nutuque cadenti, 

unde neque exaudit voces nec noscere vultus 

illorum potis est, ad vitam qui revocantes 

circumstant lacrimis rorantes ora genasque. 


Nor is it at all surprising that he should be keenly aware of the seeming 
injustice of man’s lot on earth, a view apparent in many places. 

The danger of the cyclic temperament is that it may swing too 
violently and produce great disturbance in the soul of its possessor. 
A man of an intellectual kind may on that account confine himself as 
far as he can to the pleasures of the intellect and eschew excessive 
stimulation of the emotions. Hence, if I read him rightly, arose a great 
part of Lucretius’ mistrust of love, and perhaps in addition there were 
circumstances of upbringing and environment of which we can know 
nothing. However that may be, if we deplore what he lost when we are 
mindful of the writings of Shakespeare, Shelley, or Spenser, we may be 
tempted to congratulate him if we think of Keats and Fanny Brawne. 
It was this instability again which made him grasp at the Epicurean 
philosophy, which offers tranquillity as its chief reward. ‘Then too in 
the depressed phase a man suffers from the primal feelings of guilt and 
fear, which roam through the mind like winds in the cave of Aeolus: 
it is then that he is macerated with fear and gnawed with remorse. A 
material system, such as this one, relieved him of all responsibility and 
in consequence of all guilt. It eliminated all fears about an after-life 
and all dread of a vengeful deity. It was perfectly rational and therefore 
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it was perfectly safe. For these reasons he embraced it with an almost 
religious fervour and wrote his great poem about it. So wise we often 
are, reaching by elaborate process of thought some aspect of truth that 
suits us best; so foolish, believing when we have attained to it that it 
represents finality! 

The fear of death from which he yearns to deliver mankind is in 
reality the fear of punishment for guilt after death, 

et metus ille foras praeceps Acheruntis agendus. 


In the mind of Lucretius there was a strong wish to get away from 
this fear and to substitute the conception of death as oblivion and the 
end of all woes. But he was quite right in thinking that some minds 
paradoxically hold both conceptions together, so that men have been 
known to kill themselves to escape the fear of death. There is yet a third 
notion, that death is the expiation of sin: 

Why dost thou then, O man of sin! desire 

To draw thy dayes forth to their last degree? 

Is not the measure of thy sinful hire 

High heaped up with hugh iniquitee; 

Against the day of wrath to burden thee? 
In the Faerie Queene all three ideas are brought forth in the terrifying 
episode of th. Cave of Despair, when the Miscreaunt tempts the Red 
Cross Knight to suicide, ending his hideous persuasions with the rever- 
berating line, 

Death is the end of woes: die soone, O faeries sonne! 


and then showing pictures of the torments of the damned. It was Una 
who snatched the cursed knife and threw it to the ground. But the 
philosophy of Lucretius made no provision for lovely ladies who rode 
him ‘faire beside’. 

Many miseries and misdeeds are attributed by Lucretius to the fear 
of death, an idea that seems a little peculiar to us until we have learnt 
to translate it into modern terminology, which would simply be that 
they are due to the feeling of guilt and the feeling of fear, out of which 
the fear of death grows: then his acumen is at once established and he 
becomes one of the most modern of poets. One must come to the con- 
clusion that in earnestly striving to exorcize the fear of death the poet 
was bending his energies towards getting rid of a symptom rather than 
a disease; nevertheless his approach, though not quite correct, could be 
calculated to afford relief by giving the morbid feelings much less to prey 
on. Taking all these things into consideration, can we admit the possi- 
bility that once the cyclic temperament swung too far and overset the 
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poet, that some woman perhaps provided the necessary affect and that 
his defences proved after all inadequate? We can never know; but 
there is no direct suggestion of such a thing in the poem, no mention of 
it in his lifetime nor any afterwards, until St. Jerome told the tale 
centuries later: and without impugning the honesty of the saint we can 
imagine him wishing it to be true rather than untrue. 

The motives underlying Lucretius’ desire to get rid of all fear of the 
gods were just the same as those that prompted him to bring to nothing 
the dread of death. There is no hatred of the gods in Lucretius, only 
a fear of what the gods might do. After reading the famous and eloquent 
plea against worship, 


O genus infelix humanum, talia divis 
cum tribuit facta atque iras adiunxit acerbas! &c. (v. 1194-1240). 


it seems most natural at first to place beside him certain of our own 
poets who could fairly be called antitheistic, Shelley, Swinburne, and 
James Thompson. But the resemblance is really superficial. The 
feeling in them is one of actual hostility to the Creator as the source 
of all evil: 

Creator of all woe and sin, abhorred, 

Malignant and implacable. 


The root of this vehement anger, certainly in the two former and 
probably in the last, is easily traceable to an unsatisfactory relationship 
between father and son, the source of a burning feeling of injustice, 
which led them first to project their indignation on to the Creator and 
then to declare that He did not exist. In the Lucretian scheme no such 
feeling exists. Short work is made of the Olympian deities, but there 
are gods all the same, neither hated nor yet loved, beautiful, cold, un- 
approachable, and utterly indifferent to man, insubstantial fictions that 
owe their existence to Epicurus, in which the poet does not really believe 
except as a matter of duty. 

Dr. Bailey describes him as ‘ardent, vehement, and passionate’, and 
in a very careful survey concludes with justice that he may have suffered 
from fits of recurrent depression. Of his personal characteristics 
Lucretius reveals very little. Like Epicurus he was probably a talker: 


Perpetuus sermo nigrai noctis ad umbram 
Aurorae perductus ab exoriente nitore. 


The truth must be defined in every particular, no matter how many 
words are required, or it may not be perfectly safe! The artist triumphs 
over the man in the poem, but we see the way the mind works in the 
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necessity which was evidently felt of setting down every detail of the 
natural philosophy of Epicurus before the close, to such an extent that 
the reader may wish that some of the space occupied in finding explana- 
tions for sundry unassorted phenomena, be they the action of magnets, 
or blossoms which to smell is death, or fountains that set light to tow, 
or lakes where the birds drop down dead, might have been devoted 
instead to a more complete and systematic account of Epicurean ethics. 
He had not much humour. He shows no sign of it anywhere in the 
poem, and when he waxes indignant with Memmius for not paying 
proper attention, he is unconscious of the comicality of his own annoy- 
ance. This is not an adverse criticism, because humour is generally a 
mark of the aurea mediocritas and does not lend itself to, certainly does 
not help, the poet’s frenzy nor the prophetic rage. He was a man with 
a capacity for religion even though he rejected it: in fact he was by 
nature a religious man. Finally he was a humane person, who was much 
moved by the sufferings of others and had a hatred of warfare, blood- 
shed, and ruthless political ambition. 

It is convenient now to set down the psychology of the poem in 
summary form. The poet had, at times, feelings of guilt and fear. The 
thought was added that the gods were terrifying and punished guilt. 
The wish was that there were no gods, and the belief was that science 
had overthrown them; moreover that science was objectively true. Near 
to his hand were the Gardens of Epicurus, of which he had the key. He 
had but to open the door and therein and thereafter spend the long 
golden afternoon which was to bring him perfect peace of mind, making 
clean the vessel, purging the breast of fell desires, cleansing the heart 
that life might be well lived, wresting from the mind fears and dogging 
cares, until the blissful state at length was reached of the true piety, 
that is, as he believed it to be, to gaze upon the world with an un- 
troubled mind. Did it suffice? 

To Dr. Bailey it seems as if at the bottom of the poet’s heart there was 
a lingering affection for the old religion. Now when the poem is first 
studied, most likely in days of youth, it is the poetry that most appeals; 
then as maturity increases the science and philosophy become of more 
and more interest as well, and it seems at first that the poet had con- 
trived for himself a system that was really, so to speak, watertight. But 
as the years go by, unless we waste them utterly, knowledge of humanity 
grows and with it a conviction takes shape that there is something in 
the poet’s mind struggling to emerge which is not included in his 
system. 


Haec Venus est nobis; hinc autemst nomen amoris. 
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It is Venus who mitigates the pains of love, Venus who softened the 
strength of the earth-born and taught kindness to parents through the 
influence of children; and so through her came friendship, forbearance, 
and pity for the weak (v. 1015-23). Strangest of all and in direct contra- 
diction to his injunction that no god’s name should be used with a 
religious significance is the opening of the work by the magnificent 
exordium addressed to Venus, which is one of the treasures of literature. 
Not only is there nothing joyous, nothing lovely without her, but she is 
directly invoked to be by his side and to grant an eternal grace to his 
work; yes, and to bring peace to mortals and deliver them from the 
cruelties of war. There seems to me to be no mistake about it: in an 
uncertain, fragmentary fashion, and probably unconsciously, the poet 
was striving to form a rudimentary conception of divine love. He was 
not able to do so, for he would have been more than he was if he had; 
but Tennyson, for whom a path lay open, succeeded. Tennyson’s 
mental process also can be readily set down in summary form. The wish 
is for an image of a loving God to counteract the other, the oppressive: 
this is known technically as a ‘compensation’. The belief is that science 
is objectively true but is not the whole truth. God is perceived by 
faith. It is a fact that sneers have been raised against Tennyson, but 
they are of no account because his intellectual honesty put him 
in a position from which he cannot be dislodged, an integrity that is 
impregnable. 

Psychology is no muse, but a sour wench. Her face is wry, her 
accents harsh, her speech barbarous and uncouth. It is well to turn from 
her and bestow a parting glance on the two poets, looking out together 
over the same rather bleak prospect, a Universe that is the result of 
material atoms obeying the laws of physics and chemistry, our world 
but a speck in an infinite whole, an ageing earth, a dying sun, stars that 
blindly weave a web, and Nature red in tooth and claw with ravin. One 
of them is speaking. Down the long years, ninety-eight in number, 
re-echo the thundering English monosyllables. They sound like a 
challenge: 

Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove; 


Thine are these orbs of light and shade; 
Thou madest Life in man and brute; 
Thou madest Death; and lo, thy foot 

Is on the skull which thou hast made. 
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Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


We have but faith; we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness: let it grow. 





Now she is like the white tree-rose 

That takes a blessing from the sun: 
Summer has filled her veins with light, 
And her warm heart is washed with noon. 


Or as a poplar ceaselessly 

Gives a soft answer to the wind: 

Cool on the light her leaves lie sleeping, 
Folding a column of sweet sound. 


Powder the stars. Forbid the night 

To wear those brilliants for a brooch— 
So soon, dark death, you may close down 
The mines that made this beauty rich. 


VERSION 


Ceu rosa Paestana super arbore candida ridet, 
Tu mihi sic almo, Delia, sole nites. 

Ceu tellus medii recreatur luce diei, 
Sic ardent venae, pectus amore calet. 


Leniter in ventis ceu populus alta susurrat 
Et Zephyri reddit frons sine fine sonos, 

Murmure sic dulci spiras, et solis in aestu 
Temperiem servant membra sopore suam. 


Desine sideream mihi, Nox, iactare coronam, 
Astraque nigranti claude corusca sinu. 
Mox fortasse animae fontem mors hauserit atra, 
Unde tibi species, Delia, tanta viget. 
A. N. GILKES, 
Meadhurst, Uppingham. 
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THE REVOLT OF THE CIVILIANS a.p. 237-8 
_ By i. G. MULLENS 


T used to be said that, as far as schools were concerned, Roman 

history ended at 31 B.c. Nowadays it ends at A.D. 180. No doubt that 
date is a convenient stopping-point ; but the later centuries have in them 
just as much as the earlier to instruct our generation and to thrill the 
imagination. ‘The events which this paper describes justify, I think, 
that contention. 


1. The events leading to the election of Maximus and Balbinus 

As a candidate for the throne, Alexander Severus (A.D. 222-35) had 
had much to recommend him. He had a hereditary right as a descendant 
of Septimius Severus (A.D. 193-211). He had the support of the Senate, 
who had been disgusted by the antics of Elagabalus (A.D. 218-22) and 
because they were allowed to help shape imperial policy through the 
sixteen members of their order who had been chosen as the young 
prince’s ouvéApo1 and ovpBovAo1 (Herodian vi. 1.2). He had the support 
of the soldiers, who were disappointed in the unmanly character of 
Elagabalus when they had looked for another famous soldier. The civil 
administration seems to have been well conducted by the Senate, Julia 
Maesa, and Julia Mammaea. But Alexander, like his predecessor, failed 
as a general. When he attempted to buy off the Germans instead of 
conducting a campaign, the soldiers murdered him and put Maximinus 
in his place. 

Maximinus was a low-born barbarian and he behaved as such. His 
popularity was confined to the soldiers. He offended the Senate by 
his person and by his disrespect; he alienated the civil population of 
the Empire by heavy taxation (Herodian vii. 3. 3-6; 4. 1). It was the 
desperate act of a few civilians in the senatorial province of Africa that 
had no troops in it that resulted in the proclamation of Gordian I as 
Emperor (A.D. 237). The people of Rome, deceived by a false rumour 
of the assassination of Maximinus, showed their feelings; and the 
Senate committed itself by failing to check, if not by participating in, 
the popular demonstration against him. Everyone realized that they 
would have to pay the price when Maximinus returned from Germany. 
To make good its position the Senate took the initiative in organizing a 
general revolt in Gordian’s favour by sending deputations to the pro- 
vinces, by reviving the theory of the sovereignty of the Roman people 


(Herodian vii. 7. 5), and by appointing xxviri reipublicae curandae who 
3871-50 F ’ 
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were to divide the districts of Italy between them and defend the country 
against the approach of Maximinus (SHA Vit. Maximin. xxxii. 3; Vit. 
Gord. x. 1, 2; xxii. 1; C.I.L. xiv. 3902). But Gordian’s son, Gordian II, 
with a volunteer band of civilians was defeated and killed by Capellianus, 
the governor of Numidia who had regular troops at his command; and, 
on receipt of the news, Gordian I took his own life. These events made it 
plain to the senators that they as a body were on one side in a fresh civil 
war. To meet the crisis they appointed as joint emperors two of the 
xxviri. They were M. Clodius Pupienus Maximus and D. Caelius 
Calvinus Balbinus. 


2. The people concerned 


During the second century the doors of the Senate had been opened 
to receive provincials. At the beginning of the third century the pro- 
vincials were in a majority and the Italian members formed only about 
a third of the whole number. Most of the Italians attained the honour 
of the consulatus ordinarius, but only a few had a distinguished admini- 
strative career. The eastern provinces were by far the best represented. 
Gauls and Spaniards had practically disappeared from the Curia. Of 
the eastern provinces Numidia and Africa supplied the greatest number 
of senators. The policy of recruiting senators from Africa, though started 
by his predecessors, had been naturally followed by the African Severus; 
but his partiality for his own countrymen was well justified by the fact 
that at this time North Africa was one of the most cultured parts of the 
Empire. Under Elagabalus and Alexander, the proportion of Italians 
in the house rose from a third to a half, but the poor representation of 
the western provinces remained substantially unchanged. Most notable 
is the absence of the Illyrians. This can probably be explained in this 
way. The Danubian provinces lagged behind in romanization, and 
those Danubians who entered the service of the State preferred a 
military career to the civil cursus honorum. Nevertheless, though 
Orientals in the album were many, the Orientals present at the sessions 
were probably few. Many of these senators from Africa took no part in 
the administration of the Empire nor attended the meetings of the 
Senate. After holding one or two magistracies, they retired to their 
estates in the provinces.' 

Marcus ANTONIUS GorDIANUS (Groag et Stein, Prosopographia’, 
A833; Lambrechts, op. cit., No. 482) was himself probably an African. 
He is said to have come from consular families on both sides; but he 


! P. Lambrechts, La Composition du Sénat Romain de Septime Sévére 4 
Dioclétien, 193-284). 
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obtained the consulship himself, by being appointed consul suffectus at 
an unknown date, only late in life. He was appointed to the pro- 
consulship of Africa by Alexander. There is no record of his having 
any military distinction whatever. Philostratus dedicated to him his 
Lives of the Sophists, from which we conclude that he was something of 
a littérateur. He was nearly eighty at the time of his election. 

His son (Prosopographia?, A834; Lambrechts, No. 483), who was 
forty-six years of age, bore the same name as his father. He seems to 
have been known chiefly as a lawyer. His service as urban praetor under 
Alexander earned him the consulship soon after. Like his father he had 
no military honours at all. 

RuTILIUs PuDENS CRISPINUS (Prosopographia', 166; Lambrechts, 
No. 659), who defended Aquileia against Maximinus, one might have 
counted certain to have been one of the xs. But the inscription that 
gives his cursus makes no mention of it, therefore he almost certainly 
was not (Année épigraphique, 1929, 158). He had started life as 
praefectus cohortis 1 Lusitanorum. He then went through the minor 
magistracies and became praetor. He was curator Fanestrensium and 
curator Pisaurensium; curator viarum Clodiae Cassiae et Ciminiae; and 
turidicus Aemiliae et Liguriae. These administrative posts were a pre- 
paration for greater responsibilities. He held command of legio xv 
Apollinaris and then became the governor of three imperial provinces in 
succession—Lusitania, Thrace. during the reign of Alexander, and in 
228 Syria Phoenice. These posts were followed by appointment first as 
proconsul of Achaea and then as consul suffectus. 

In the defence of Aquileia, Crispinus was partnered by TuLLius 
MENOPHILUS or MENIPHILUS (Prosopographia', 281; Lambrechts, 
No. 681). Nothing is known of his previous career. He later became 
governor of Lower Moesia. 

Lucius Cagsontus Lucittus Macer Rurinianus (Prosopographia?, 
C209; Lambrechts, No. 510) was an Italian from Tibur. The family 
is known only after the time of Marcus Aurelius. It was admitted to 
the patriciate by Caracalla or Septimius Severus. His father, a comes 
of Alexander, had commanded legio vir Claudia. He had held the 
governorships of several provinces both imperial and senatorial, among 
them the proconsulship of Africa under Elagabalus and Alexander. He 
had been curator to two states, and had been in charge alvei Tiberis and 
aquarum et Miniciae. Lucius had followed very much in his father’s 
footsteps. He was curator to two states, curator alvei Tiberis et cloa- 
carum and curator aquarum et Miniciae. In A.D. 230 he was legatus 
provinciae Africae vice proconsulis. The title suggests that he may have 
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had some troops under his command. If so, it was an exception in a 
career which was otherwise entirely civilian in character. In 238 he was 
chosen as one of the xxviri. 

D. Cae.ius CaLvinus BALBINUs (Prosopographia*, C 126; Lambrechts, 
No. 78) was an Italian of a family that had been patrician since the time 
of Hadrian. His father may have been lJegatus of Cappadocia under 
Commodus. He himself is known as a Salus Palatinus. He became 
consul suffectus, and in A.D. 231 consul ordinarius. Herodian says that he 
had governed provinces ‘blamelessly’. We know only of his appoint- 
ment as proconsul of Asia, probably before a.D. 213. There is no record 
of any military appointment. He, too, seems to be entirely a civilian. 

M. Criopius Pupienus Maximus (Prosopographia?, C 1179; Lam- 
brechts, No. 538a) was born about A.D. 164, probably of good family. 
In early manhood he held several minor military posts. He became 
praefectus urbi and consul suffectus and was given the governorship of 
several provinces. His most important appointment was to be legatus 
Augusti propraetore under Severus or Caracalla in one of the Germanies, 
where he fought a successful campaign. His second consulship was in 
A.D. 234 when he was consul ordinarius. He and Crispinus, of all we have 
considered, are the only ones who are known to have had considerable 
military experience. 

The revolt was started by the landed aristocrats of the province of 
Africa. Therefore we take it that the people most bitterly opposed to 
Maximinus were those senators of African origin who preferred to shine 
as the leaders of the civilian society of their own province rather than 
carry out the now meaningless functions of a senator at Rome. Their 
opposition probably originated in provincial pride and a sense of cultural 
superiority. Africa had provided the Emperor who in A.D. 193 had 
restored order to the Empire; and, except for the brief interlude of 
Macrinus (217-18), the dynasty of Severus had maintained itself upon 
the throne for over forty years till A.D. 235. This had meant for Africa 
prestige, honours, and prosperity. The provincials felt perhaps almost 
a proprietary interest in the imperial throne. ‘The new Emperor was an 
Illyrian. ‘The African aristocrats probably despised the Illyrians as 
uncultured and uneducated barbarians, none of whom had been able 
to distinguish themselves sufficiently to gain entrance to the Senate.'! 
Furthermore African society was civilian in character, and as civilians 
they probably regarded with jealousy and contempt the privileged, 

? Known exceptions to this are Aelius Triccianus, a soldier adlected by 


Macrinus and put to death by Elagabalus, and Quintus Decius (later Emperor), 
who was governor of Moesia Inferior A.D. 234-8. 
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forthright, and uneducated soldiers who exercised a disturbingly strong 
influence on politics. Maximinus and his men were above all the 
murderers of their African prince Alexander. Middle-class and noble 
civilians in Italy probably shared this fear and dislike of the army; and, 
when the senators at Rome supported Gordian, they probably had the 
civil population behind them (see section 4). 

It was probably to win over Italian supporters, or to compliment those 
already won, that Gordian upon his elevation took the name of Sem- 
pronianus. The name was a reference to the Gracchi and it is difficult 
to see exactly what he meant by it. In any case, it was a very academic 
reference. It was 370 years since Tiberius Gracchus had startled Rome 
with his reforms. I doubt whether in A.D. 238 the name of Gracchus had 
any more power to stir Italians into action than to-day the name of 
Guy Fawkes could give a slogan to an anti-Catholic agitation in this 
country.! It was also a muddle-headed reference. The Gracchi had 
been enemies of the Senate, even though they were champions of the 
people. However, the Senate under the Empire always cherished the 
thought of the revolutionary century (133-31 B.C.) as the Golden Age 
of their order. It was perhaps sufficient to refer to any great name of 
that century. 

Italian senators would have for Illyrians and Pannonians at least us 
much contempt as the Africans. The real Italians would not have the 
same proprietary attachment to the Severan dynasty, but one must 
remember that there was always a certain number of Africans tempor- 
arily resident in Italy while passing through the cursus honorum to 
consular dignity. On the other hand, the traditions of Roman culture 
and senatorial dignity are likely to have been even livelier in Italy than 
elsewhere, and nowhere more than in Rome had the civilian authorities 
and the ordinary respectable citizens suffered from the presumption and 
tyranny of the army. To these mental prejudices a spur had been added. 
Their pockets had been heavily drained by excessive taxation. 

The Gordians then represented a pro-African, anti-military senti- 
ment; and Gordian by adopting the name Sempronianus probably only 
meant to invite the support of the Italian senators. The Senate in Italy 
was anti-military but not unanimously pro-African. When it found itself 
committed to revolution, it gave the movement in Italy a pro-senatorial 
twist and ignored the pro-Africanism of the original rebels. ‘There was 
sufficient anti-military feeling in Italy to gain the Senate popular sup- 
port. But, once the decision had been taken, the Senate was at once 
faced with the defence of Italy—a purely military problem. What we 

' Therefore there may be some better reason unknown to us. 
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know of Rufinianus and Balbinus shows that in some instances at least 
they chose civilians as xxviri for this task. But the Gordians were 
suppressed by Capellianus. Who he was and what interest he had in 
suppressing the revolt we do not know. The result was that the dilemma 
of the Senate was shown to be acute. To have any hope of success, they 
would have to modify their anti-military attitude. Therefore they 
turned to military men like Crispinus and elevated a soldier Maximus 
to the throne. But they were still afraid of soldiers. As a safeguard 
against them, they fell back upon the antiquated device of collegiality. 


3. Constitutional considerations 


The Senate appointed Maximus and Balbinus Augusti and voted 
them the customary honours Ai& Adypartos (Herodian vii. 10. 5), that is 
by a senatus consultum. That is to say, the Senate acted as though it was 
the sovereign authority in the State. Their letter to the provinces had 
urged them to be loyal to the Romans dv Anpdoiov &vaobev TO KpaTOs EoTiv 
(Herodian vii. 7. 5), an ambiguous phrase which may imply a restora- 
tion of republican theory. The oath of allegiance later demanded from 
Maximinus’ army when it surrendered (May 238) was “Papaiois Te kal 
OvyKAnTw (senatui populoque Romano) xal oavtoxpétopow (Herodian 
viii. 7. 4). The Augustan system had ostensibly divided the powers of 
government between the Princeps and the Senate. The illusion of 
senatorial sovereignty had been kept alive by the fact that the powers and 
titles of the Princeps were usually granted him by a vote of the Senate 
and that the tribunicia potestas was usually granted for a limited period. 
Nevertheless two facts had never been disguised. First, in practice an 
Emperor often assumed the powers and titles without a vote of the 
Senate or exercised them before such a vote had been taken. Secondly, 
the Senate had never chosen the person upon whom it would confer 
those powers. By voting the powers it simply put its seal of approval on 
the choice of the army. Theoretically it might withhold that approval, 
but no question of putting up an alternative candidate had ever arisen. 
Even Nerva had been chosen by the prefects Norbanus and Petronius 
before Domitian’s assassination and before the Senate had been con- 
sulted (Dio Ixvii. 15). Since the death of Pertinax no Emperor had 
troubled himself to ask the Senate to sanction his position. They had 
all assumed that the Senate would do so automatically. Even Pertinax 
had gone through the elaborate farce of trying to persuade someone else 
to take the throne (Herodian ii. 3. 2-4) only after having made sure of 
his position with the people and the soldiers. The only expression of 
opinion possible for the Senate was one of approval or disapproval after 
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an Emperor’s death. Therefore the Senate was showing a really sur- 
prising vitality and almost attempting a constitutional revolution when 
it took upon itself the appointment first of the xxviri and next of the 
two Augusti. 

It was no innovation to have two Augusti. Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Verus had been joint Emperors from 161 to 169, and Caracalla 
and Geta had shared the imperial powers and titles from 211 to 212. 
It was quite normal for a reigning Emperor to create his heir Augustus 
in his own lifetime. But in that case the older Augustus always took 
priority in the administration. In the case of Maximus and Balbinus, 
however, it is clear that the Senate had in mind the old republican 
principle of collegiality. Even the office of Pontifex maximus was held 
by both, which was unprecedented. Their case presents two important 
features. Previously the addition of a second Augustus had had the 
purpose of strengthening the first. But Maximus and Balbinus were 
meant to act as a check on each other like the republican magistrates 
(Herodian vii. 10. 2). Secondly there was a clear distinction between 
the spheres of action assigned to each. Maximus was to manage military 
affairs, Balbinus was to take charge of the civilian administration. This 
is in agreement with the practice of the late republic, but a true parallel 
can hardly be found to it in the early Empire. The nearest approach to 
a precedent is the action of Septimius Severus when, during his visit to 
Britain, he appointed one of his fellow Augusti, Caracalla, to command 
the armies and the other, Geta, to take over the civil administration. 

It is possible that the Senate really intended to reduce the principate 
to a magistracy and make it the highest appointment of the civil service. 
Maximus described himself and his colleague as os é evryeveias Kai 
TOAAGY Trod€ewv Kal papas AicAoyfis aotrep Kat’ d&KoAouBiav érri 
ToUTO dvoPdavtas Kpivavtes & Afjpos Kal t]) oUyKANTos érreAcEaTo 
(Herodian viii. 7. 4). The AicAoyn is of course not a succession of 
emperors but a cursus honorum.' 


4. Relations between soldiers and civilians at Rome A.D. 180-237 


The Age of the Antonines had been a happy period. Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius had all been civilians by tempera- 


’ Little light is thrown on the constitutional question by the coins of Maxi- 
mus and Balbinus. The usual legends were AMOR MUTUUS AUGG and CARITAS 
MUTUA AUGG and CONCORDIA AUGG which had been used by the Gordians. How- 
ever, of more interest is the legend PATRES SENATUS which seems to suggest that 
the leadership of the Senate was considered to be an element of their power. The 
types are unoriginal and have little significance except to show that there was no 
break with imperial tradition. (See Cohen, Medailles impériales, vol. v.) 
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ment and the army had behaved as the servant, not the master, of the 
State. But nothing had been done during those years to alter the frame- 
work of the imperial constitution which was in essence a military 
autocracy. Rome was traditionally a civilian city into which no serving 
general could enter; but a camp had been built for the praetorians 
just outside the walls, presumably to discourage the active partisan- 
ship of the civilian population who had not infrequently during 
the first century B.c. shown themselves ready to fight for their 
rights at the barricades. This sturdy independence had not been 
lost. 

In the year A.D. 188 there was considerable indignation against 
Cleander, a favourite of Commodus, who combined the offices of 
cubicularius and praefectus praetorio. He had created an artificial short- 
age of food in the city, hoping, says Herodian (i. 12. 4), to win their 
support by subsequent free distributions for his further advancement. 
Public meetings were held to denounce him and the citizens marched in 
a body to the Emperor’s house outside the town to demand his execution. 
In this crisis Cleander ordered the cavalry to draw their swords on the 
crowd. The mob fled in disorder to the city, where they pelted the 
horsemen from the roof-tops with considerable effect. The infantry 
joined the civilians on this occasion. Commodus gave way and ordered 
the execution of his favourite; and his action was received as a victory 
for the civilians. 

This was only the first of several incidents during the next fifty years 
that illustrate the restiveness of the civilians under the petty tyranny of 
the soldiers and their distrust of them as a class. On the proclamation 
of Pertinax (A.D. 193), ‘the majority of the civilian population (toU Arwou) 
made for the Camp at the double. ‘The main reason for their haste was 
the fear that the soldiery would be loth to submit to the rule of Pertinax. 
For they expected that the soldiers would not readily accept a govern- 
ment that was likely to be constitutional (s@ppova), seeing that they were 
used to being the servile instruments of an autocracy, and that they were 
practised in rapine and acts of violence. So it was to force them to 
acquiesce that they gathered in full force’ (Herodian ii. 2. 4, 5). Thus the 
civilians forced the elevation of Pertinax upon the soldiers against their 
will (ibid. 9). One of the Emperor’s first edicts was to prohibit the 
soldiers from bullying the civilians. He bade them ‘cease from their 
bad behaviour (UPpews) towards the civilians (Anudtas), not to carry axes 
in their hands, and not to strike any of the people in the street (tdév 
trapiovtwv)’ (Herod. ii. 4. 1). This is a good indication of what had been 
going on before. 
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The soldiers revenged their defeat by assassinating Pertinax, after 
which with more discretion than dignity they hastily retired to their 
camp and shut the gates. From the walls they announced that they 
would sell the Empire to the highest bidder. The senator Julianus was 
the one they chose to make Emperor. It probably mattered little to them 
whom they chose, so long as they had someone to force upon the people 
and so deny the right of civilians to choose the Emperor. They brought 
him to the palace holding their shields over his head to protect him from 
any stones that might be thrown from the house-tops. The civilians 
did not dare to oppose them; but neither did they cheer. ‘Standing at 
a distance they cursed and slanged him’ (Herod. ii. 6. 13). The soldiers’ 
enthusiasm for Julian soon cooled, however; and then the civilians 
picked up courage. At a meeting in the Circus they denounced Julianus 
and called upon Pescennius Niger to rescue the Empire and champion 
the monarchy (Herod. ii. 7. 3). 

This keen rivalry between soldiers and civilians came to an abrupt 
end when Septimius Severus arrived there to claim the throne for him- 
self (June A.D. 193). He disarmed the praetorians and dismissed them 
with ignominy ; but he brought his own troops with him, and he did not 
intend to receive the purple at the hands of either the people, the Senate, 
or the praetorians. Thus the claims of the contestants were quashed. 

The Severan régime was military autocracy in an unabashed form. 
Iron discipline was enforced on army and civilians alike. Undoubtedly 
the civilians chafed under it. Septimius’ successor Caracalla (A.D. 211- 
17) was sensitive to their dislike, and on one occasion turned his soldiers 
loose on the people (Herod. iv. 6. 4-5). Caracalla was assassinated by 
Macrinus, who succeeded to his position. He was a civilian. He 
promised that his rule should be more aristocracy than monarchy, and 
he professed to receive his position from the Senate (Herod. v. 1. 4, 6). 
During his reign (217-18) Herodian says that the world lived without 
fear and under the semblance of liberty (ibid. 2. 2). He was clearly 
popular with the Senate. But popularity with the people does not 
necessarily follow. Herodian says that he made a mistake in not 
immediately dispersing the garrisons (ibid. 3). In fact the liberty was 
only a semblance; and Macrinus was no less the soldiers’ Emperor than 
his predecessors. 

The voice of the civilian was hardly heard at all during the reigns of 
Elagabalus (218-22) and Severus Alexander (222-35). But the reign of 
Maximinus (235-8) with its exorbitant taxation drove the civilians to 
desperation. Whether before this time the discontent and animosity 
against the soldiery had infected the provincials is not known. The 
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civilians at Rome seem to have been concerned with mainly local 
incidents and the making of Emperors. But excessive taxation touched 
all alike. The excuse was the regular supply of pay for the soldiers 
(Herod. vii. 3. 3); and for it Maximinus even curtailed public shows and 
stripped public buildings. Strep kal paAioTta Tous Atous EAUTINGE (ibid. 
6.) There was a show of resistance and the people were ripe for revolt. 
The revolt was started by a few civilian landowners in the senatorial 
province of Africa (see section 1 above). Gordian I was therefore the 
choice of civilians, and perhaps it was for this reason that the people 
of Rome supported him. After the death of the two Gordians, the 
Senate appointed Maximus and Balbinus without reference to the 
people. Thereupon the people rioted and demanded a Gordian as 
their Emperor. 


5. The Senate and the people 


What we have referred to as the ‘people of Rome’ was at this time, 
of course, a mob of mixed nationality maintained by ‘bread and circuses’. 
They were not the sturdy citizen body of the second and early first 
centuries B.c.; and undoubtedly they were often used as a pawn by 
unscrupulous politicians. But they were on the spot at many a crisis; 
and they behaved in a fashion that sometimes mirrored the attitude of 
the petite bourgeoisie in other parts of the Empire, and on occasions 
in a way that might almost entitle them to be taken as representatives of 
their class throughout the Roman world. That is their importance. 

Why did the people express dissatisfaction with the Senate on this 
occasion? In spite of the obvious community of interest between the 
two, during the previous fifty years the Senate had not always identified 
itself with the people (perhaps through a mistaken social consciousness), 
or given them a clear lead. As a result the Senate lacked the full con- 
fidence of the civilian population in the city. Further, there seem to 
have been two parties in the Senate, one (represented for us in the pages 
of Herodian by Gallicanus and Maecenas) in closer touch with the 
people, though less statesmanlike than the other. Thirdly, they 
suspected—or had been induced to suspect—Maximus as being a soldier 
and a strict disciplinarian. They demanded his removal and threatened 
to murder the senators (Herod. vii. 10. 5, 6). They thought they saw the 
revolution slipping back again into the hands of professional soldiers. 
They demanded a Gordian; and the Senate gave way. 

After the death of the first two Gordians we cannot tell who took the 
lead of the African aristocrats. The one who seems most likely was a 
senator, Julius Balbus by name, who had married Maecia Faustina the 
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sister of Gordian II. The proclamation of his son (Gordian III) as 
Caesar effected a temporary compromise between the two parties. The 
new Caesar was a boy of thirteen and he could not be expected to act as 
a check upon the soldier Maximus. It was likely that the bolder spirits 
would attempt something further. 

Heredity probably had some weight with the people of Rome, but it is 
quite clear that they were being prompted. It seems likely that the two 
parties in the Senate me:.tioned above corresponded roughly to the 
Italian and African elements in the ordo senatorius. It has been said 
(section 2) that the attitude of the Senate in Rome did not coincide 
completely with the attitude of the original rebels in Africa. The African 
aristocrats, after the deaths of the Gordians and the elevation of Bal- 
binus (an Italian) and Maximus, had seen the revolution taken out of 
their hands. Because of their personal absence from the Senate during 
the preceding years, they now found themselves unable to decide the 
course of events when they most wished to do so. But they were in close 
touch with Rome through the cadets of their houses who were then 
present at Rome. Whether the inspiration was from Junius Balbus we 
do not know; but it is clear that Gallicanus and Maecenas were the 
chief agents. The latter had not yet reached consular rank. The 
former was a Carthaginian who had reached it only recently.' It was 
these two that were probably using the citizens of Rome to serve their 
party ends. 


6. Gallicanus and Maecenas 


The people of Rome regarded the revolt primarily as an opportunity 
of getting rid of the hated soldiery. Yet Maximus and Balbinus at first 
resisted the people’s demand for a Gordian; and they tried to force their 
way out of the Capitol through the mob with a bodyguard partly com- 
posed of the soldiers stationed in Rome. These troops were veterans 
due for discharge, left in the city by Maximinus as unsuitable for active 
service on the frontiers. They showed no inclination to support 
Maximinus’ interests against the Senate and people. Therefore any 
move against them was also a move against Maximus. 

Maximus had left Rome to meet the approach of Maximinus; and 
Balbinus was left in the city. A mixed crowd of soldiers and civilians 
was gathered round the senate house hoping to hear the issue of a debate. 


' Groag (Ritterling, Fasti, 82) would like to identify him with L. Domitius 
Gallicanus Papinianus, leg. Aug. pr. pr. prov. Germaniae inferioris, leg. Aug. 
pr. pr. prov. Hispaniae citerioris, leg. Aug. pr. pr. Dalmatiae (Lambrechts, 
No. 581). But the identification does not suit my view very well. 
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Two or three unarmed soldiers got inside the door. In the senate house 
they were set upon and killed by Gallicanus and Maecenas. The other 
soldiers fled; and Gallicanus set the mob on their heels to chase them 
back to the camp. He then armed the citizens and called out the 
gladiators to help. Assaults were made on the walls of the camp and the 
soldiers made sallies from the gates. The volunteers left behind by 
Maximus gave aid, and for a few days fighting continued in the streets. 
Balbinus failed to control the situation and his appeals fell on deaf ears. 
Before the disorders came to an end the soldiers had burnt a large part 
of the town. 

No doubt there was a suspicion that Maximus was betraying the 
civilian revolt. But it is hard to see what else he could have done. He 
took full advantage of the civilian enthusiasm and of the volunteers that 
it brought to his standard. But, if he had given way entirely to the 
popular anger against the soldiery, by alienating the frontier troops he 
would have exposed the provinces to danger and made his own downfall 
certain. 


7. The defence of Italy 

There is no precedent for the xxviri who were charged with the 
defence of Italy. They bear no resemblance to the four iuridici of 
Hadrian. Whether two fresh senators were substituted for Maximus 
and Balbinus after their elevation or whether the Emperors continued 
to be responsible for their districts we do not know. What is quite clear 
is that these commissioners showed a surprising activity and efficiency. 
In a very short time they raised, armed, and organized the people of 
Italy into a volunteer militia. A force of this character could not hope to 
meet in the field the trained and seasoned regulars from the frontier. 
Italy had to be defended by unusual methods. The country was devast- 
ated in front of Maximinus’ advancing troops and no effort was made 
to oppose him until he arrived at Aquileia. The Senate’s representatives, 
Crispinus and Menephilus, had put the town in readiness to withstand 
a siege. The surrounding district was ‘scorched’ bare of all subsistence 
for man or beast; and the approaches from the south, by which supplies 
might have been brought in, were blockaded by the militiamen of the 
surrounding districts, while Aquileia herself had free access by sea to the 
wealth of the whole peninsula. The army that sat down to besiege the 
town soon found that it was itself besieged. The soldiers, realizing 
their position, assassinated Maximinus and his son, and surrendered 
unconditionally (May 238). They were not dismissed until they had 
sworn a strange new oath of allegiance senatui populoque Romano et 
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principibus (Herod. viii. 7. 4). The victory of the civilians over the armed 
forces of the Empire was complete. 


8. The fall of Maximus and Balbinus 


The return of Maximus to Rome was an occasion for festival. The 
troops there had been reduced to quietness and submission, but naturally 
nursed bitter feelings. Now a new factor appeared. Maximus brought 
back with him a personal bodyguard of Germans. This raised suspi- 
cions. Was it not the presence ‘n Rome of a privileged body of troops 
that the civilians there had been fighting against? Would not the 
Emperor with a bodyguard try to oust the Emperor without one? 
Suspicions were thus sown in the minds of the people and in the mind of 
Balbinus, perhaps by the African party. The soldiers in the camp also 
suspected that the new bodyguard was to counterpoise their influence. 
They took the opportunity of the Capitoline Games when the streets 
were empty to attack the palace (July 238). Maximus wanted to call his 
Germans. Balbinus, upon whom the Africans had perhaps been work- 
ing, thinking it a trick that justified his former suspicions, refused to let 
the message go. The two Emperors were dragged to the camp and 
murdered. The praetorians had no need to fear the Germans now. 
They were not disposed to quarrel over dead bodies. But what of the 
people? The soldiers seized on Gordian III, acclaimed him Augustus, 
and took him to the camp, shouting to the citizens that the Emperors 
they had killed the people had never wanted anyway, and that they had 
chosen Gordian who was first forced on the Senate by the people them- 
selves. This was true and it left the people without argument. They also 
seem to have been without leaders at this crisis. All their heroism had 
gone for nothing; and a bold constitutional experiment had come to an 
ironical end. The soldiers had won again, and throughout the reign of 
Gordian III a soldier was in charge of the administration. 


Note 

The story of Maximus and Balbinus is taken from Herodian, who 
wrote a history of his own times (A.D. 180-238) in Greek. He seems to 
have been present in Rome when the above events occurred and, if not 
himself a senator, he writes with inside knowledge that must have been 
obtained from senatorial friends. Even more than for Tacitus, for him 
the history of Rome is the street-corner talk and municipal politics of 
the city. The provinces seem very far away and of minor importance. 
The anti-military interpretation of the events is largely his own, but I 
have sought further evidence from prosopography to confirm it. 










































A NOTE ON SOPHOCLES’ ANTIGONE, 
LINES 531-81! 


By A. W. SIMPSON and C. M. H. MILLAR 


HIS scene constitutes the first meeting between Antigone and 

her sister Ismene since their dramatic parting at the end of the 
first scene, in which, as Jebb says (Antig. Introd., p. xxix), there has 
been shown to be ‘a spiritual division which no emctional after-impulse 
can cancel’. It is plainly seen that Ismene can never rise to taking part 
with Antigone in Polyneices’ burial; Antigone realizes this; so do the 
spectators, and no further scene should be required to emphasize it. 

The interpretation of this scene (531-81) has caused several differ- 
ences of opinion. It is sometimes said that Antigone is harsh to Ismene 
—that she has made up her mind, done the deed, and thereafter recog- 
nizes no ties with Ismene. Typical of this outlook is the view expressed 
by Gilbert Norwood (Greek Tragedy, on ‘Antigone’): “That tenderness 
and womanly affection which we attribute to (her) are . . . inventions of 
our own, except the love she bears Polyneices. This love . . . is simply 
an instinct . . . to which she will. . . sacrifice all else’, and ‘Antigone 
has no reasons; she has only an instinct’. He also calls her conduct 
‘brutality’. 

The disadvantages of this view are fairly clear. The first is that it is 
not in keeping with Antigone’s character, as shown throughout the play, 
from the very first line. Antigone loves Ismene just as much as she 
loves Polyneices. In fact, Antigone typifies, amongst other things, 
Family Love, and even the so-called stormy interview with Ismene 
towards the end of the first scene, if carefully examined, can be found 
to express resignation no less, if not more, than anger. Moreover, a girl 
such as Norwood depicts would be neither heroic nor tragic, since the 
hero or heroine of a tragedy must have full understanding and intelli- 
gence concerning the issues (see Jebb on the peripeteia in O.T.). 

The other disadvantage of the ‘brutal’ view of Antigone is that if this 
is the only significance to be read into Antigone’s attitude, then no 
addition is made to the relations between Antigone and her sister as 
they stood at the end of their last meeting. This scene, therefore, 
according to this view, is a mere amplification of the original dispute 

™ Since this paper was written, substantially the same view has appeared in 
Dr. J. T. Sheppard’s book The Wisdom of Sophocles (August 1947, Allen & 


Unwin). As it is there given very briefly (p. 54), perhaps this amplification is 
not without use. 
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between the sisters, a thing which Sophocles would never have been so 
uninventive as to do. 

A second interpretation of this scene shows a distinct advance on the 
first. Jebb’s view is representative of most. He says that Antigone is 
speaking so roughly to Ismene simply because it is the truth, which 
sounds unpleasant. “The sternness is only that of truth; the hardness is 
only that of reality.’ A particularly harsh remark (line 549), which can 
hardly be interpreted otherwise than as a taunt, may, he says, be an 
effort to save Ismene. 

Nevertheless, this view is open to much the same criticism as the 
first; namely, that although now Antigone does not mean to be stern 
and hard, as she is simply being herself, yet all the same she zs stern and 
hard; it jars upon the reader, and, incidentally, upon Ismene, who 
obviously realizes that this is not her sister’s usual mode of behaviour 
(line 550). Again no addition is made to the original state of affairs. 

Jebb says that the taunt in 549 was made from Antigone’s wish to 
save Ismene’s life. Is it not possible that the whole scene may be inter- 
preted in this way? Might not Antigone throughout the whole scene 
be acting the part of harshness, to mislead Creon as to Ismene’s part 
in the affair? Thus: 

Ismene is brought before Creon (line 531) and immediately confesses 
participation in the burial of Polyneices. Antigone cannot allow this, 
and she replies 

GAA’ OUK Exoet TOUTS y’ 1 Aikn o”, ete 
out’ TOEANoas OUT’ Eye *KoIvwodunv. 


The next five lines (544-8) read exactly like an ‘aside’. Ismene says, 
‘Do not reject me; let me die with you’, and Antigone replies, ‘You must 
not die too; my own death is enough’. Ismene protests, ‘What life is 
dear to me, separated from you?’ With her voice purposely raised for 
Creon to hear, Antigone replies, ‘Ask Creon; he is all you care about’. 

Ismene naturally recoils from what seems to her a vision of terrible 
malice (Antigone has to make her acting convincing), and asks what is 
the point of that insult. Antigone’s next remark (551) is perhaps the 
most important in the whole scene. It is said in an undertone, half to 
herself and half to Ismene: 


éAyotion pév Ait’, el yeAd y’, év col yeAd. 


This line shows beyond doubt that Antigone does not want to hurt 
Ismene, but that she must, in order to save her sister’s life. 
The scene now runs its course with Ismene passionately protesting 
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her loyalty, Creon watching both the sisters like a hawk, and Antigone 
making these ‘ironic’ statements, harsh-seeming to the actors, who do 
not understand that her attitude is feigned, but to be condoned by the 
audience, who realize the truth. In the end, despite Antigone’s efforts, 
Creon decides to execute both of them.! 

Apart from the wording itself of the scene, there are several other 
considerations which not only support the hypothesis that Antigone’s 
attitude towards Ismene is adopted unwillingly, and is only pretended 
at that, but which also render it highly attractive. These considerations 
are as follows: 


1. Antigone’s character is sustained; her love for her sister is left 
unquestioned, and a convincing reason for her abrupt change of tone is 
supplied. No one advocating the theory that her ‘harshness’ was deli- 
berate could ever explain away the anguish in line 551. 


2. Several additions are made to the dramatic situation: 


(a) The pathos is strengthened, because Antigone has broken the ties 
between herself and her sister, in order to save her, and is now 
completely alone in the world. Haemon cannot reach her, as far 
as she knows, because Creon has just forbidden their marriage 
(line 569). 

(b) The drama of the scene is enhanced. The interest is triangular, 
as Kitto says (Greek Tragedy, p. 152), but Creon is not ‘be- 
wildered’; the contrast is between Antigone’s ‘harshness’, 
Ismene’s emotionalism, and Creon’s watchfulness; vigilant and 
suspicious, he is following the contest between the two sisters, 
straining his ears to catch the implications of their words. 


(c) The irony of the situation is brought out, because, from love for 
Ismene, Antigone alienates herself from her, in order to save her, 
and goes to her death thinking she has failed; and she never finds 
out that she succeeded after all. This is a subtle example of 
Sophoclean irony, which in this play is put to a more restrained 
use than, for instance, in the Oedipus Tyrannus, where in some 
places the irony is so heavy that it is almost intolerable. 


3. The final consideration is that of what may be styled ‘literary 
probability’. Would Sophocles have made so much of this scene, if, 
besides the dramatic significance (it is a link between the prologue and 


t Not, as Webster says of this scene (Greek Interpretations, p. 47), ‘to kill 
Antigone and spare Ismene’, which in fact he does not do till line 771, after 
Antigone has been condemned. Vide infra for the significance of this. 
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the Antigone-Haemon motive, as Kitto says), there had not also been 
some real tragedy behind it into the bargain? 


The theory which has now been put forward received its kindling 
spark from Jebb ; but possibly it may be held to represent an advance on 
his view, although no doubt it is far from faultless. It has, however, this 
one virtue especially, that it makes Antigone into a warm-blooded 
human being, with human emotions; not a sort of Clytaemnestra, ruth- 
less in carrying out her intention and bitterly opposed to those who 
would restrain her, nor yet a creature living by ‘instinct’. Perhaps we 
get to the root of her mind in her cry 


® pidtad’ Alpov, cds o° &tipdget trotip. 


VERBA LATINA DECUSSATA—SOLUTION 
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NOTES 


TRANS. 1. Canit-ies. 2. Arcas rev. 14. Adamant-a. 16. Two meanings. 17. Ter. Heaut. 1. 1. 25. 
18. So-crus. 19. Virg. E. 10. 5. 21. Anag. 22. O Arion! 25. Virg. A. 12. 458. 29. Anag. Clio. 32. Virg. 
A. 2. 1. 34. F-ortu-na. 36. Dulce Domum. 38. S-urus. 40. Virg. A. 10. 811. 41. Anag. ars mea. 43. 
Anag. cera. 48. Anag. ipsa. 49. Tib. 4. 1. 139. 51. Hidden. Hor. Sat. 1.9. 11. 52. Unio. 53. Ve Num 
Ne. 55. ‘I do like to be beside the sea-side.’ 


DESC. 1. Anag. C Loca. 2. Virg. G. 1. 92. 3. Anag. 6. I! neo. 7. 7th of the Greek alphabet. 8. 
Solecisms. 9. Virg. A. 12.609. 10. Al rea, 12. Anag. ruracii. 13. Anag. Aesonium. 20. Anag. mare cum. 
23. Invasion port. 24. Anag.tonsa. 25. Founder. 26. Two meanings. Virg. A. 2. 325. 27. Suet. Calig. 23. 
33. Claudius Pulcher, 249 B.C., cf. Suet. Tib. 2. 35. Anag. It reus. 36. Anag. lucida. 37. Rev. In oram. 
39. Wind egg. 42. Has no — 44. Slave name. 46. Rev. maea; floats upward. See Aea, L. & S. 
47. Two meanings. 48. Rev. tela. 50. Eggs, triumph. T.W.M 


Correct solutions were received from: O. D. Barker (Hove), L. E. aoe (Ampleforth College, York), 
E. B. P. Gillett (Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital, Bristol), F. C. Geary (Corpus Christi ee Oxford), 
C. M. Harrison (Felsted School, Essex), S. F. A. Howard (Christ’s College, Cambridge), W. D. Isaac 
(Harrison College, Barbados), L. W. Jenkinson (Ermysted’s G. S., Skipton), W. A. J esper (Paisley), R. H. 


a, (Southport), D.S. Macnutt (Christ’s Hospital, Horsham),The Classical Sixth (The Leys School, 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTARIES 
An essay for the more idle reader 


By c. M. HAWORTH 


Y father, like perhaps most of his generation, despised the com- 
mentary added to a text as an unnecessary aid meant for bad 
scholars and lazy schoolboys; and as for translations he regarded them 
simply as dishonest. But in these days, when classical learning has once 
again become a pleasure rather than a duty or a way of life, an expensive 
but a delightful luxury, we are no longer prepared to admit even Euri- 
pides in the rags of a bare and ill-printed text. Only the Muses of Homer 
and perhaps Virgil need hope for a seat on our laps by the fireside, 
unless they have put on all their attractive best. The rivalry of good 
publishing houses has made us Epicureans (or do I mean Eclectics?), 
whose favouritism towards this writer or that is at least in some part 
dependent on the charm of his commentator and the skill of his printer. 
Even if the reader is, or would like to think himself, so good a scholar 
that he reads from a plain text, still there are texts and texts. The Oxford 
edition, for example, is clear and well printed and has an air of authority 
and decency. It is a sound conservative. The Teubner has a charm like 
the husky foreign voice of a Dietrich or a Bergner: its Greek type is at- 
tractive, even beautiful. Both of these editions allow the library-builder 
to create austere colour schemes in his book-shelves, suggestive of a 
classical simplicity. Carried further, this pleasant vice may lead to the 
extravagant purchase of such objets d’art as the Medici Press edition of 
Horace, of which, ‘excudebantur papyro Exempla M,XVI pelle vitulina, 
quorum XV veneunt’, to say nothing of unusual founts of type such as 
that chosen for the quite unreadable Archer-Hind Phaedo, long since 
out of print though doubtless it had its day. At the opposite extreme 
is the pocket edition appealing to the reader who always takes his Homer 
on a long sea voyage or a military campaign. It makes a man feel he 
cannot do without his classics; though, for my own part, if often guilty 
of putting such things in my luggage and pockets, I have never got 
beyond the second page of any of them. Contrariwise the only time I 
ever read the Aeneid straight through was when I had bought a copy of 
the beautiful, but hefty, O.U.P. bimillennial edition prepared by Mac- 
kail. True, it has a commentary of sorts, but too scanty and unobtrusive 
to count. 
The Loeb edition combines the allurement of easy translation with 
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the merits of the Oxford and the Teubner. One can collect them, even 
buy the lot if rich and hubristic enough. But they fall short of perfec- 
tion, probably because they are too small, perhaps because the eye is 
ever wandering from side to side. The Budé paper-backs with parallel 
French translation are rather more attractive. They flatter the reader’s 
knowledge of French, and provide comic relief at times. The smooth and 
remorseless clarity of the French translation makes an especially wicked 
parody of Pindar refreshing to the perspiring scholar. In this kind of 
edition a golden rule is ‘the bigger the better’. A largish parallel transla- 
tion of the Ars Amatoria published just before the war looks particularly 
easy to read. 

Commentaries are of two kinds, those that give pleasure by their 
appearance and those that are interesting and informative. Some few 
have both qualities. Of the former, the essence of their appeal is to 
provide occasional pages on which there is only room for a single line 
of the text. The three-volume Conington Virgil and R. G. Bury’s 
Symposium are old favourites of this kind. The reader has a marvellous 
feeling of leisureliness and learning with books like these in his hands. 
The commentary itself should above everything else reveal the personal- 
ity of the commentator, and it may with propriety give a few clues to his 
private life and fortunes; though the preface is really the proper place 
for that. It cannot be too acrimonious or vigorous. ‘Professor B.’s 
contemptible suggestion I should have passed over in silence, had it 
not been that in a recent issue of the Classical Review’, &c. This is 
what is known to journalists as a ‘real-life story’. Good commentators 
of this type are too numerous to mention; a splendid succession of 
scholars has provided the English classical student with a garland of 
enlightenment and laughter. Appendix is not a word with attractive 
associations—I prefer “excursus’—but whatever the name, it is in this 
that the commentary addict may throw away restraint and abandon the 
text for ever, basking in the sunny fields of a scholarship which cannot 
wander too far from the subject. 

Prefaces have an almost equal fascination. Give me a good preface 
and I'll buy the book, even if it’s Lucan, Prince of Bores. Whether it be 
the severe Latin of a volume from the Oxford edition drily surveying the 
work of previous editors with the gravity of a first leader in The Times, 
or the conventional rhetoric of a Victorian editor advertising his wares, 
or the fury of Olympian Housman hurling thunder and lightning against 
the charlatans who dared to pretend that they had properly collated the 
manuscripts of Juvenal and Manilius—poor innocent souls who had 
written many a readable preface themselves—the prefaces to our English 
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editions of the classics constitute a lively literary genre of their own. 
And- what reader’s heart is not warmed by those pathetic hints of 
domestic troubles and failing health, or by those appeals to Providence 
to lengthen the span of years that another and greater work may come 
to fruition? 

In the editions of most scholars introductions add little to the idle 
reader’s pleasure. Indeed, I prefer a good apparatus criticus any day. 
Their almost universal failing is that they read like the pages from a 
history of Greek or Latin literature, and it is hard to think of a bitterer 
reproach. Though here I must make an exception in the Rogers 
Aristophanes, of which the introductions are well worthy of separate 
publication whether up to date in their information or not. The 
brightly coloured volumes of the eleven plays, “The Greek text revised 
with a translation into corresponding metres, introduction and commen- 
tary by Benjamin Bickley Rogers, M.A., Hon. D.Litt., Barrister-at- 
law, sometime Fellow and now Honorary Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford’, represent the swmmum bonum, the ultimate perfection of the 
art of presenting an author to his public. Cheerful covers, clear type, 
large pages, commentary vying with the text for room, introductions 
more interesting than any historical novel and more illuminating than 
the Cambridge Ancient History—and that is not half the tale. What 
notes ever combined so much clear and pointed interpretation with such 
delicious and urbane irrelevance? Who ever before or since translated 
his author so lovingly and so well? Our native Graces found another 
heavenly shrine in the soul of that immortal commentator. 

















HERESIES VIII 
By L. E. EYRES 


‘A PARTICIPLE of a verb of knowing and perceiving governs an 
infinitive, not a participle.’ 

So many of us have in our time been given this ‘rule’, with or without 
qualification, that it may be well to examine its validity. 

Plato and Xenophon have not been fully indexed, but I have recorded 
every passage in Demosthenes (including pseudo-Dem.), Thucydides, 
Isocrates, and Lysias, where any of the ten commonest verbs of knowing 
and perceiving occur in some participial form and are followed by a 
participle, S6m1, or an infinitive. The following have been excluded: 
(a) aioSdvoyon with genitive participle, 6p4 (170 exx. of a double 
participle!), and eUpioxw, because these do not necessarily introduce 
indirect discourse (Goodwin, MT, §§ 883, 884; but see §§ 687, 904); 
(b) truvOavopo and éKovw, because, even in their indicative forms, they 
so commonly govern an infin.; (c) yryvwoxw = ‘judge’, ‘determine’, 
and étriotayo1 = ‘know how to’. With these exceptions, if my arith- 
metic is correct, the figures are as follows (t& Aoitt& means c&yvod, 
pavOdveo, KaTapavOdves, pepvna, EmiAavOdvoyan): 





























| Dem. Thuc. | Isoc. | Lys. 

|p lenin} Pleni rn |p lent r. | Pl en| 2 
ola | 22|19|—|13]} 7|—| 31 | 244/;—]| § | ar} — 
ouvoida | 9} 3|—I|—I|—m—Ii—m—] 2] 21—] 3 r|— 
YIYVOOKO . -| 2| 7/—] gj 10}/—}—! g|/—}|—} 2/— 
triotapat . ~| 3l—l|—}] 4) 2}/—l|—} 44/—] 2) 2s— 
alc8dvopot 4 zi—| 7 7 2 4 2i—-i|2{(—-|i—_ 
T& Aorta . }— | 2] —|}—|—I|—] tl 6}/—|—] 2t/— 
Total | 40 | 32 | — | 33 | 26 | 2 | 38 | 47 |— | 12 | 28 | — 



































This gives a total of Participles 123, Sti 133, Infinitives 2. (Where one 
participle occurs there are often several more to follow, but these, of 
course, have been counted as a single example.) Unless, then, further 
examples can be found in other Attic authors, though unnoticed by 
grammarians, the ‘rule’ is based on two examples from Thuc.: aio®dye- 
vos ox &v treiGer (5. 4) and aloBavoyevos anrtous péya Auvacba (6. 59). 

But—(a) these two examples come from the same author and the 
same verb; (b) they are offset in Thuc. himself by seven examples of 
aloSdvoyuai with a participle, and seven with 6t1; (c) in the only other 
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known example of aio$8a&voyoi with infin. (Plat. Phaedr. 235), the 
governing verb is in the indicative; (d) in 8. 60, Thuc. uses 6p with 
infin., and there the governing verb is in the indicative; (e) Kiihner- 
Gerth (ii, § 484. 4) maintains that aioSavoyai with infin. means ‘I 
suppose’, which, if true, completely stultifies the ‘rule’. 

The dividing line between the infinitival and participial constructions 
in indirect discourse is so narrow that yryv@oKe can cross it with little 
change of meaning, and G&koWw, TruvOdvoya, and d&yyéAAw with even 
less; and Thuc. uses 6p with both constructions in the same sentence 
(4. 27). See also GMT, § g10, 914, 915. 6p and aioSavoya are not 
confined to sense-perception, but even with a participle can mean ‘I 
infer from what I see or perceive’. But if the ‘inferential’ sense pre- 
dominates, so that they approximate to the meaning of cix&za, might 
they too, like eixégoo, take the infin. ? 

But even if this is disallowed, I suggest that, however we explain 
Thuc. 5. 4 and 6. 59, the explanation must also cover Thuc. 8. 60 
(Empoov . . . elven) and Plat. Phaedr. 235 c (aioSdvoyar . . . &v Exeiv), so 
that the mood of the governing verb is irrelevant; and that if ever a 
double participle seemed clumsy, the remedy was 671, not an infin. 

But did the Greeks really feel it to be clumsy? If so, we should expect 
671 to be relatively commoner after a participle than after other moods. 
olAa affords the most numerous examples, and so provides the best test. 
I have recorded all passages in the four authors where olAa, in any 
mood, is followed by a participle or 6m. Excluding 43 examples of 
of’ St: which might fairly be regarded as parenthetical, the figures are 
as follows: 




















| Dem. Thuc. Isoc. Lys. 

a 611. | P. | éT1 P | ét1 P. | 6m 

Indicative - | 64 125 7 | 4 29 | 34 10 19 

Imperative . : | I cs) 2 i @ r | = — 
Subjunctive Ls 42 I | — oe 3 } 

Optative . -| ri—fi— oo I | 2 — 

Infinitive | 6 18 2 | 6 — 3 | | 18 

Total - | 77 | 190 | 41 | II 32 | 38 12 | 40 

Participle : | aa | 20 | 13 | 7 31 24 5 | 21 








These figures show that, while Lysias prefers 671 in all circumstances, 
Thuc. resorts less readily to St: after a participle than after other moods, 
and Dem. and Isoc. actually prefer a participle after a participle, but 
prefer Sti after other moods | 
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In later editions of Sidgwick’s Greek Prose Composition (p. 17) we 
read: ‘If, however, the perception-verb is in itself a participle, and both 
verbs have the same subject, to avoid the clumsiness of two participles 
in the same case, one depending on the other, the dependent clause may 
revert to the infinitive. aio@duevos otK &v treifeiy attous—THUC.’ 

Thus restricted, the ‘rule’ may seem more defensible, but it is in fact 
even more fantastic. In this form it rests on one example only, and we 
must now find some quite different explanation for the other (aio@avopevos 
avrrous... Thuc. 6. 59). Moreover it is vitiated by the fact that Thuc., 
unlike other authors, never resorts to the reflexive pronoun in such 
circumstances (cf. Isoc. 5. 71, 12. 239; Lys. 23. 12), but freely uses a 
double nominative participle: Opdvtes . . . KarTomroAeytjoovTes, 2. 7; 
épavtes .. . Gvtes, 5. 80; eiAds ... dtroAwowv, 2. 40; elAdTes. . . OUK GV 
Auvndevtes, 6. 64; yvovtes... GvTes.. . KIVAUVEeUOovTES, 3. 28. (Cf. also 
dyoAoyoupévn ovoa, Isaeus 6. 49; e€eAcyyGels &AiKav, Dem. 18. 251; 
tyvwopévny .. . eipyaopévnv, [Dem.] 59. 108, etc.) 

I submit, then, that ‘knowing himself to be dying’ may be lawfully 
rendered elAws drofvijoxwy in Thucydidean prose, eiAas avTov 
é&trofvijoKkovta in Isocratean, or eiAws St1 c&trofvioxe: in Platonic or 
Demosthenic, but that eiAds &tro6vijoxev would be a sheer solecism. 


















































THE GATES OF SLEEP 
By T. J. HAARHOFF 


HE Sixth Aeneid rises like a dome above the rest of the poem, 
uniting past, present, and future. It goes beyond the visible world 
and gives an interpretation not only of Rome’s destiny but of the mean- 
ing of life. The vision of Aeneas touches the deepest things in Virgil in 
his conception of the Roman Fate. Is it conceivable, then, that the poet 
could have made a mockery of it all by representing that revelation, 
which was to inspire Aeneas for his great task, as false and misleading 
in the concluding lines of the book? 
Sunt geminae Somni portae, quarum altera fertur 
cornea, qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris, 
altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto, 
sed falsa ad caelum mittunt insomnia manes. (Aen. vi. 893 ff.) 


‘No interpretation’, says Sir Frank Fletcher in his fine edition of 
Book VI, ‘quite disposes of the objection that Virgil speaks of falsa 
insomnia as issuing from the gate by which Aeneas is dismissed. Dr. 
Jortin, quoted by Gibbon in his Critical Observations on the Sixth Book 
of the Aeneid, says that Virgil, having shone out with full splendour 
through the Sixth Book, sets at last in a cloud.’ Bishop Warburton 
claimed the line as evidence for his theory that the whole book is an 
allegorical representation of initiation into the Mysteries. Gibbon, who 
deals incisively with this theory, makes the comment: ‘I had much 
rather reproach my favourite author with want of care in one line than 
with want of taste throughout a whole book’. 

Servius is more than usually obtuse when he comments ‘vult enim 
intellegi falsa esse omnia quae dixit’. 

The gates of horn and ivory rest on an ancient tradition (perhaps 
Babylonian, as G. L. Highbarger and W. F. Jackson Knight have 
suggested) and they are found in the Odyssey (bk. xix. 562). But, as 
usual, Virgil adapts tradition to his own purpose. And Virgil’s purpose 
is determined by his Platonism. If we truly understand this, we may 
find that the meaning of the passage is the exact opposite of what a sur- 
face reading suggests. For to Virgil as to Plato and perhaps to Euripides 
(‘who knows if death be life or life be death?) the Spirit-World is the 
real world, the world that determines the values of the world of the 
senses. 

Facilis should be noted. The dreams that find an easy exit are not 
those that are true to Virgil, whatever materialistic men may think. For 
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Virgil never ceases to emphasize the tears and sweat involved in the 
national task that is laid on Aeneas. ‘Labor’ is the typical word and 
tantae molis erat .... 

The gate of ivory is surely a worthier symbol of the national mission. 
Its material is not cheap, like horn, nor is it showy but of solid and 
gleaming ivory, a dignified portal of truth. 

The visions of the spirit world that issue from this gate appear false 
and unreal to the ordinary world. They have always been unreal to 
material men, but real to the seer, the inspired vates. They would have 
appeared unreal to the men of Aeneas’ time. Here was a stranger who 
had not yet found a footing in Italy, talking in grandiose terms of the 
Empire he was to found. How fantastic! 

Ad caelum naturally has its ordinary meaning of motion towards, but, 
as so often in Virgil, there is a hidden meaning, which is the real one: 
‘false in relation to’ the material world, as in phrases like mil ad me, nthil 
ad Epicurum, quid ad praetorem? 

The meaning of this use of ad should perhaps be illustrated in more 
detail. It is different from ad meaning ‘in comparison with’, as we have 
it, for example, in Terence, Eun. 361 where Chaerea asks: ‘estne, ut 
fertur, forma?’ ‘is there any of this reputed beauty in the girl?’ and 
Parmeno answers ‘sane’; whereupon Chaerea says: ‘at nihil ad nostram 
hanc’, ‘but nothing to (in comparison with) this girl of mine’. 

The hidden meaning of Virgil’s ad in this passage is like that of 
Cicero’s use in De Finibus, i. 11. 39 (the reference is wrongly given in 
Lewis and Short), ‘Conclusum est enim contra Cyrenaicos satis acute, 
nihil ad Epicurum’, ‘the conclusion is keenly argued as an objection to 
the Cyrenaics, but (literally) it is nothing in relation to Epicurus’. So 
we have in the In Pisonem, 68: ‘audistis . . . Epicureos omnis res . . . 
voluptate metiri: rectene an secus, nihil ad nos. . .’, ‘whether rightly or 
wrongly it is nothing in relation to us, has nothing to do with us....’ 

So, In Verrem, ii. 1. 116 (again the reference is wrong in Lewis and 
Short) after quoting the edict regarding succession, to the effect that the 
party in possession shall agree to the contract proposed, Cicero says, ‘iam 
quid ad praetorem uter possessor sit?? ‘What bearing has it on the 
praetor, how does it affect the praetor, which of the two parties is in 
Possession ?” 

Hence I suggest that falsa ad caelum besides its ordinary meaning of 
motion to has a hidden and truly Virgilian meaning of ‘in relation to the 
material world’, ‘by the standards of the material world’. By those 
standards the visions would be false, rejected by the mass of mankind. 
But by Virgilian standards, the values of the spirit-world, they proved 
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to be real, contrary to the opinion of Aeneas’ contemporaries, as far as 
the destiny of Rome was concerned; and as far as the interpretation of 
life went, they were real to Virgil and those of like outlook, though still 
rejected by the majority of men. 

Horn, cornu, is used by Pliny (Nat. Hist. xi. 37. 55) for the horny 
substance that covers the eye, the ‘cornea’; and possibly Virgil 
associates his gate of horn with the physical eye that sees the illusionary 
phaenomena of the sensual world but does not apprehend, as Plato 
taught, the deeper truth. What issues from this gate are umbrae, 
shadows, true in the sense that they form the reality of ordinary men. 
Opposed to them are the insomnia, visions, that form the real but hidden 
truth, but are fantastic to all except the Seer who penetrates the outward 
husk of things. 

Insomnium in the sense of ‘vision’ is a curious word; ‘mot rare, 
littéraire’, says Meillet, not found in verse before Virgil or in prose 
before Tacitus, who is, of course, a Virgilian imitator. It is perhaps to be 
connected with évitrviov. Homer (Od. xiv. 495) seems to use Sveipos of an 
ordinary dream, umbra, and ios Sveipos as the equivalent of évUTrviov, 
a dream sent by the gods, avision. Perhaps Virgil means that the dreamer 
and poet is really the man who is wide awake, sleepless, seeing the ulti- 
mate reality, achieving the practical result in the long run. 

We are the music-makers: 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, .. . 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world, forever, it seems. 


I suggest therefore that we should understand the passage in this way: 
“Twain are the Gates of Sleep, whereof one is said to be of horn and 
thereby an easy passage is given to true shades; the other gleaming white, 
with the polished brightness of ivory; but false to the world above are 
the visions sent through it by the Powers of the Spirit World.’ 

Virgil began his book with the darkness of the riddling Sibyl, obscuris 
vera involvens, and he ends it darkly amid the shadows of the Unseen 
World. Yet his meaning to those who can understand is perhaps as I 
have indicated. 
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CROSSWORD No. 36—GREEK 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


| 





Solvers are invited to send in their solutions to the Joint Editor, at the City of London 
School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 4. 


ACROSS. 1-15. (5 words.) Phenomenal reminiscence of St. Paul. 16. The Heavenly City’s gold 
resembled it. 17. Half-despairing cry could change to something propitious. 18. The preferable entrance. 
19. What St. Paul says of course to Timothy. 20B. Perishable man’s supplanted the imperishable. 21. Pro- 
vince within whose limits St. Paul might boast. 23. Came later, and was led astray. 24. Not of one, 59? 
(acc.). 26-60U. Position of rejected stone. 47-27B. All created nature is said to do so until now. 29. One 
of the congregation about a corpse. 30. Verb of close inspection. 33-28. Invited further cheek? 358. Not 
the sole recipient of a crown. 37. Town of a king without father, mother, or pedigree. 39. How im- 
perfectly they entertained angels. 43. Prophet who had a foreigner to heal (nom.). 44. Leaves a sign of 
Its approach. 45. Samaritan’s well being—caused a difficulty. 49. Lyrical, unbiblical opposite of 23? 
(acc.). 52. Unscrupulous product of perilous times to come. 54. What a blind man did to his cloak. 
55. Madea t with 61. 58. Smoking? Try another case. 59. Veiled his face. 61. Rent? Due to high 
priest. see ight’s less prudent. 63. Temple offering. 64. He assembled with others to examine his 
namesake. 


DOWN. 1. Number of parts of clothing ticket at Rome? 2. Not to be broken, only contracted here. 
3. St. Paul may have said it sadly—but not at a wedding. 4. Eve did so twice in one chapter. 5. Predicated 
of wifely submission. 6. Stopped at a touch. 7. What struck St. Paul about Athens. 8. Crew for the 
fisherman. 9. Stayed with the law, though largely ignored here. 10. Sets the tongue on fire (nom.). 
11 and 35B. What to do about Onesimus’ debts. 12. One of eight saved. 13. More than one would have 
been a sod debtor had he been a better digger. 14. Its compound caused it between Pharisees and 
Sadducees. 22. Shows constant curve of eaters of trap-food. 25. Apocalyptic past participle of «lui? 
28. See 33. 31. Ten thousand forgiven. 32. With which (or for which?) St. Paul was made secure (no v), 
34. Man of sense, accompanied by child of the devil. 36. Seems to imply dumb father’s deafness. 37. The 
son of perdition would be above all such. 38. Lively ingredients of the priesthood. 40. What Timothy 
had to do to a Roman version of 29. 41. A goddess might have thence disgorged honey during an earth- 
quake. 42. St. Paul went there for nearly three years. 46. See 62. 48U. ‘— urd gov.’ 50. Time for the 
Athenians to repent. 51. Left tangible evidence (nom.). 53. (with 31’s end). One had such spiritual 
powers. 56. Leading house. 57. Not my half of part of famous understatement. 60U. See 26. 


N.B. I turned round the nine unchecked letters. 
T. W. M. 
























REVIEWS 


More Odes of Horace, rendered into English. By J. S..BLAKE-REED. White- 
head Morris: Alexandria, Egypt, 1944. Pp. ii+116. 5s. (or special de 
luxe edition 12s., retail price). 


Any man who attempts to translate into English verse the Odes of Horace deserves all 
the sympathy of his readers. Where so many have failed to catch the elusive lightness 
of the original, the ‘noble and bold purity’ of the Roman, it would be passing strange 
if one man succeeded everywhere in pleasing all the students of Horace. In this edition 
it would be carping to criticize each single point, but some may be profitably mentioned. 
In the Quis multa gracilis . . . , for instance, one might complain that Judge Blake-Reed 
has failed with the nescius aurae fallacis: Milton’s ‘of flattering gales unmindful’ seems 
so much more adequate than ‘’ware the shifting breeze’. And miseri, quibus intentata 
nites is so much nearer the original in Milton’s ‘Hapless they to whom thou untried 
seem’st fair’ than ‘Lover untried’. The insolens of 8 and the nites of 13 disappear from 
the modern version altogether. In i. 18, again, the Catili of line 2, the last three syllables 
of a Fifth Asclepiad, becomes in Blake-Reed’s translation ‘Catillus’’ and the Index 
and Glossary appended to the versions prints him as ‘Catillus, founder of Tibur’. 
Those, too, who read Theodore Martin’s ‘O precious Crock . . .’ and compare it with 
our modern translator’s ‘Born with me. . .” (O nata mecum . . . iii. 21) will scarcely fail 
to notice the somewhat arbitrary methods of the latter. 

Yet he has succeeded in capturing, in no small measure, the spirit of the original, and 
Horatian scholars will read him with considerable pleasure. Each ode, moreover, is 
adorned with a charming illustration, and the printing is restful and clear. A delightful 
little volume. 


Hellenic Travel. By W. A. WicraM. Faber and Faber, Ltd., Russell Square, 
London, 1947. Pp. 266, with 23 plates. 15s. net. 


Dr. Wigram’s book is dedicated, in the first place, to those fortunate travellers who 
visit the Levant on a luxury cruise, but it would be hard to conceive any more charming 
fireside companion for those—the great majority, alas!—who are never likely to see 
with their own eyes the places he describes. For this volume is not merely a guide. 
Actually it is full of classical allusion, most vivid and vital in its descriptions, intensely 
interesting and readable. He takes us with him not only to the Greek mainland, but to 
Crete and Byzantium, and everywhere he enlivens his story with anecdotes from the 
ancient historians. 

The abiding impression of this book must be the continuity of Greek civilization, 
the easy transition from Classical to Hellenistic, from Roman to Christian, from 
Byzantine to modern Orthodox. The old rites and legends still persist, the spirit of 
ancient Paganism still survives in country superstitions. The author, moreover, has 
that rare ability which can succeed in recapturing the ancient scene—the pepunpévoi at 
Eleusis really live again for us in his paper. Add to that some excellent illustrations, 
and you have a book that classical scholars (and others) will treasure, a volume they 
will read and read again. 


The Thought-World of East Rome, a Lecture delivered in Westfield College on 
15 October 1946. By Norman H. Baynes. Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 
1947. Pp. 45. 2s. 6d. net. 

Professor Baynes has consistently pointed out the importance to our modern world of 


a sympathetic study of East Rome. To most scholars, of course, Byzantine Civilization 
is synonymous with a period of stagnation, a millennium of arid theological disputes, 
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of somewhat feeble attempts to imitate classical Greek historians, of a hopeless resigna- 
tion to a vastly inferior position in Greek literature, Greek art, and—yes, even Greek 
architecture. A thousand years of decadence, of political, moral, and philosophical 
sterility. Such is the picture in the minds of most classical students—a period best 
glossed over, with a shrug of the shoulders. Yet, is this the truth? How comes it that, 
while Rome perished and the West passed into barbarian hands, the East continued to 
flourish? How can we explain the intense admiration for Homer, Aristotle, Plato, 
Thucydides, Pindar, and Demosthenes—to name only a few of the great classical 
authors Psellus tells us he had studied? Would a decadent age devote itself not only to 
the preservation of such works, but to their careful study? And was Santa Sophia really 
inferior as an architectural monument? And were the inventors of the Greek Fire so 
very infertile in scientific knowledge? 

Professor Baynes himself contends that we in this generation have much to learn 
from East Rome. There should be a feeling of sympathy between us, for each of us 
faces much the same problems. In Byzantium, as well as in modern Europe, the idea 
of Progress has been shattered—the belief, comforting and self-complacent, that man- 
kind marches on to some goal of Perfection. Byzantium had to preserve the relics of the 
past: she had to contend for the Christian faith against a twofold assault, from encircling 
barbarism and a militant Islam. We, too, are now confronted with a similar struggle. 
It must, says the author, be worthy of serious attention to observe how the Eastern 
Empire fulfilled her obligations so long and so faithfully. 

Chiefly he is concerned with the reactions to this outward and inner conflict in the 
ordinary Byzantine citizen, the man in the street. And here we have very little evidence. 
Professor Baynes would like to see that essay attempted—a sociological study of the 
private Greek citizen in those perilous centuries. He throws out certain ideas and sug- . 
gestions. The hypothetical author of this study will have to take into account certain 
dualities in the Byzantine character: first, a twofold ethic, the ideal of the ascetic and 
the life of the ordinary Christian; second, the duality in the theological sphere, the 
influence of the Neoplatonists and the unalterable liturgy. Here he points out the 
twofold character of asceticism itself; in early times martyrdom, and later the Bios 
fewpntixds, but there was also the asceticism of Basil’s monastic obedience. The 
Byzantine conception of monarchy, too, was twofold, for it was based partly on 
acclamation and partly on the choice of God. Then there are two currents of thought 
in their philosophy—the safe course of Aristotelianism and the hazardous course of 
the Platonists. And finally, the dualism of language—the scrupulous effort to preserve 
classical Greek, and the demotic of the hagiographers. 

History, says Professor Baynes, cannot be intelligently written until we understand 
the thought-world, the ordinary life, of ordinary folk. Cannot someone, he asks, be 
found to write this essay? 


Selections from the Greek Elegiac, Iambic, and Lyric Poets. By J. A. Moore. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1947 (London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege). Pp. 112. 145. net. 


This attractive little book comprises a fair collection of poets, the actual text occupying 
some 48 pages. The rest is devoted to short notices on each poet, some explanation of 
elegiac, iambic, and lyric metres, and a commentary. The author, who admits that he 
owes much to Professor Gulick, C. M. Bowra, and others, has deliberately refrained 
from being lengthy in his notes. At times, indeed, he is almost too brief. This brevity 
can lead to ambiguity (e.g. his comment, ‘A regretful line’, on Archilochus fr. 53, €a 
Tldpov xat cdxa xeiva Kai Baddcouwov Biov). The chief criticism, however, of this otherwise 
admirable book is the difficulty one finds in searching for the notes on any particular 
text. There is a certain flatness, a lack of clarity, in the printing which could easily have 
been remedied. 

Recommended for use in schools with Sixth Forms. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED (to the end of March 1948) 


The Politics of Aristotle. ‘Translated with Notes by Sir ERNEST BARKER, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1948. Pp. xxvii+452. 125. 6d. net. 

The March Up Country. A translation of Xenophon’s Anabasis into plain 
English. By W. H. D. Rouse. Thos. Nelson and Sons, Ltd., London, 
1948. Pp. xv+240. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Decline of the Roman Empire in the West. By F. W. WALBANK. Cobbett 
Press, London (Past and Present Series). 1946. Pp. xiii+97 (with XIII 
Plates). 7s. 6d. net. 

The Glorification of Athens in Greek Drama. By H. R. Butts. Iowa Studies 
in Classical Philology. University of Iowa, U.S.A., 1947. Pp. 247. $4.00 net. 

The Byzantine Element in Late Saxon Art. By D. TaLsot Rice. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1947. Pp. 20. 3s. net. 

Quintiliani Institutionis Oratoriae Liber XII. Edited by R. G. Austin. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1948. Pp. xlvii+246. 12s. 6d. net. 

Aeneas Pontifex (Vergilian Essays, No. 2). By H. J. Rosz. Phoenix Press, 
London, 1948. Pp. 28. 1s. 6d. net. 

Textes latins et vieux frangais relatifs aux Cyranides. La Traduction latine 
du XII* siécle. Le Compendium aureum. Le de XV Stellis d’Hermes. Le 
Livre des Secrez de nature. By Louis Dexatre. Bibliotheque de la 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres del’ Université de Liége. Fascicule XCIII. 
Librairie E. Droz, Paris, 25 rue de Tournon, 1942. Pp. x+353. 100 frs. 
francais. 

Les Portulans grecs. By ARMAND DeLatTE. Bibliothéque de la Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de Liége. Fascicule CVII. Librairie 
E. Droz, Paris, 25 rue de Tournon, 1947. Pp. xxii+399 (with 16th-century 
Greek map). 250 frs. frangais. 

Les Traités de la Royauté d’Ecphante, Diotogéne, et Sthénidas. By Lovts 
DeaTTe. Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de I’Uni- 
versité de Liége. Fascicule XCVII. Librairie E. Droz, Paris, 25 rue de 
Tournon, 1942. Pp. x+318. 100 frs. frangais. 

Teach yourself Greek. By F. Kincutn Situ and T. W. MELLuisH. Hodder 
& Stoughton, London, 1947. Pp. xx+331. 4s. 6d. net. 

, Translation. A Collection of Newly Translated Work. Second Series. By 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE and ELIzABETH Kinc. London, Phoenix Press, 1947. 
Pp. 120. ros, 6d. net. 


We have received the first volume of Humanitas, a classical journal pub- 
lished by La Faculdade de Letras da Universidade de Coimbra. The articles, 
which deal with a wide range of subjects interesting to classical students, are 
written in Portuguese, but the editors have summarized them in French. 
Schoolmasters will find this publication of real use. 

The July and October 1947 numbers of Dioniso, published by the Bollettino 
dell’ Istituto Nazionale del Dramma Antico, have also been received. A 
scholarly journal dealing for the most part with the Greek Theatre, it contains 
several articles useful to teachers. Written in Italian. 
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NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY 
PLATES LXIX-LXXII 


Tue plates that follow give pictures on Greek vases of scenes from the 
Trojan War. The vases were all painted in Athens between 550 and 
460 B.C. by artists to whom a considerable number of other vases have 
been attributed. On the shapes and uses of the vases see Greece and Rome, 
Supplementary Plates, XXV-XXVIII. 


PLATE LXIX 


THE SUICIDE OF AJAX. Amphora in Boulogne by Exekias, one of the best of the 


Attic black-figure vase-painters. About 540 B.c. The picture below shows the 
central figure of Ajax as he plants his sword in the ground, his face lined with 
emotion. It is the moment before the scene recorded by Sophocles about 
a hundred years later in the suicide speech (Aj. 815). (From J. D. Beazley, 
Attic Black-Figure, 1928, Humphrey Milford, O.U.P.) 


PLATE LXX 


THE DEATH OF ASTYANAX. Hydria in Munich. About 490 B.c. The walls of 


= 


Troy are the background; on the extreme left a city gate, out of which dash 
two warriors, just as a chariot, of which only the horses are visible, rushes 
by; Athena, in helmet and shield, with spear, looks on; Priam crouches on the 
ground, tearing his white hair, while Neoptolemus dashes Astyanax against 
the altar which forms the right boundary of the picture. Above the battle- 
ments and behind them, trees; on the battlements over Neoptolemus, three 
women wailing; then soldiers, one drinking from a rhyton which an old man 
behind has given him; over the gate an archer shooting. (By permission of the 
Glyptothek, Munich.) 


PLATE LXXxI 


. EOS AND MEMNON. Amphora in the Vatican. About 550 B.c. A woman 


mourns a dead man who lies on a couch of fir. On the left his equipment, 
greaves, helmet, cloak, shield. Behind, plane-trees and firs, with a bird on 
a branch. The identification with Eos and Memnon is likely but not certain. 
(Photo Alinari.) 


. ACHILLES AND PENTHESILEA. Cup in Munich. About 460 B.c. The artist is 


called ‘the Penthesilea painter’ after this scene. Achilles kills the Amazon 
queen, who looks imploringly into his eyes. His eyes show astonishment and 
pity, perhaps even love; his friend, who has already killed an Amazon sinking 
to the ground on the right, calls to him to come on. This is the new psycho- 
logical painting of Polygnotus and his contemporaries. The vase is in the 
red-figure style ; the figures left in the colour of the orange clay and the back- 
ground filled in with black; added colour on this vase for the clothes and gold 


for bracelets, footrings, ear-rings, &c. (By permission of the Glyptothek, 
Munich.) 
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PLATE LXxXiII 


THE SACK OF TROY. Hydria in Naples by the Cleophrades painter. About 480 
B.c. - From the left end: Aeneas, carrying Anchises, led by Ascanius; Ajax 
pursuing Cassandra past a fallen Trojan to the statue of Athena; two mourn- 
ing women; Neoptolemus killing Priam as he sits on an altar with the dead 
Astyanax on his knees; a Trojan woman with a pestle attacks a Greek; 
Acamas and Demophon rescue their grandmother Aethra; a mourning girl. 
From Furtwangler—Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei (Verlag F. Bruck- 
mann, Munich). 


We are indebted for the above Notes to Professor T. B. L. Webster and to the 
Oxford University Press for permission to reprint the plates. To both we express 
our deep appreciation and gratitude. 
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